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‘, [Of Colorado of medium grade has b 

ix | effected on private terms, but the oe 
is understood to be within the an 

¢-} our quotations, There have been de: 


|} sales of Wyoming wools at 43@4 


T be quoted at 42@48c for fine 


8 


D | diums. 
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for fairly good clothin oC, Clean 
ditioned ana and ap fae 
Ibs. at 14440, in the grease in the origin } 
package. Prices of térritory wools me 
and red 


medium clothiog, and 40@4lec for me. 


A firm feeling for pulled woo 
more difficulty in picking up eden, 
The demand is noticed principally = 
grades of the 4%@3%¢ blood order. Be 
are worth 33@35c and combings 87@ 450. 
according to quality. A’s cost 42¢° 
clean for the garly, and 45c for the later 


wools. C’s are in very small demand 

A fair inquiry for foreign wools, Fo 
crossbred Australian wools there pes 
good demand, and prices are very tirm 


on all grades of Australian, being jp 
sympathy with the strength shown at 
London sales. Quarter blood Australian 
can be quoted, clean, at 38@40c, and 
blood at 43@44c. In South American 
wools a better movement is noticed a 
good sized sale effected at 25@25 14. and 
small sized sale of cape wools at tf 
Tops sell in a small way at 37c. 
Sales of the week amount to 4,666,00( 
lbs. with receipts of 9,055 bales. 
Sales of domestic: 


x and xx Ohio at private terms. 
Ohio xx, 2644@27e. 

Ohio x, 25@25 Mec. 

No. 1, clothingfand combing, 29@30c. 
Michigan x, 22c 

Ohio delaine, 29@30c. 


Unwashed Ohio delaine, 21c. 

Unwashed and unmerchantable, 17@ 
19c. 

‘4 and %4 blood, Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana, 21'4@238c. 

44 and 3¢ blood, Indiana and Ohio, 


Spring California, 12@13. 
Texas, 11@13c. 
Territory, 11@18\¢c. 
Eastern Oregon, 14@15c. 
Scoured, 28@48c, 

Pulled, 18@30c. 
Sundries, 9@28c. 
Foreign: 

Australian, 30@34. 

South American, 25@25 Ke. 
Cape wool (in bond), 16c. 
Fine tops, 73c. 

Carpet wools, 12@22c. 





PORTLAND PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 8, 1899. 
There has been no very marked change 
in the business situation the past week, 
and the volume tradein most branches is 
good. Food stuffs are quite steady with 
no change to speak of. Wheat in the spec- 


| are confidently looked fer. 
| very 


| ulative markets has reacted somewhat, 
| and flour is dull and rather easier in con- 
| Sequence of the position of wheat. Corn 
}and oats fairly active at unchanged 

figures. Sugar steady for granulated. 
Country hides are gc higher. Wool is 
| showing more strength and better prices 
Apples are 
firm, with the foreign markets 


| holding up well. Cranberries are firmer. 


| California oranges firmer. 


| 
: 
: 


Potatoes dull 
at 60@68c. Hay steady. In country 
produce, butter remains steady; cheese 
holds firm; eggs dull, fresh stock mov- 
ing slow at 22c; beans are steady. Mut- 
ton and lambs easier. Beef is quoted 
firm, with Western markets stronger. 
We quote sides at 7@8c. 

AppLes—Eating apples, $3 00@3 50 per 
bbl. Evaporated, 8@10c per Ib. 


BuTTER—18@19c for choice family; 
creamery, 21(@22c. 

BEANS—Maine pea, $1 35@$1 40; Yel- 
low Eyes, $1.55@$1.60. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory; 
12c; N. Y. Factory, 12c; Sage, 12'% 
@l13c. 

FLouR—Low grades, $2 75@3 10; 
Spring, $4 65@4 75; Roller Michigan, 
$4 00@4 15; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$4 35(@$4 40. 

Fish—Cod, Shore, $4 50@4 75; Scaled 
herring per box, 14c. 

Gratin—Corn, bag lots, 47c; oats, 
40c; cottonseed, car lots, 22 00; 
cotton-seed, bag lots, $2300; sacked 
bran, car lots, $16 50@17 00; sacked 
bran, bag lots, $17 00@18 00; middlings, 
$18. 


Larp—Per tierce, 64@65c per lb.; 
pail, 8'44@8 ‘se. 

Por 4Tors—Potatoes, 65@68c per bu. 

PROVISIONS—Fowl, 10@11c; chickens, 
12@13c; turkeys, 13@15c; eggs, nearby, 
22(@23c; extra beef, $11 00@11 50; pork 
backs, $1350; clear, $13 50; hams, 
9@9'4e. 





AUGUSTA HAY, GRAIN AND WOOL 
MARKET. 


{Corrected Feb 8, for the Maine Farmer, 
by B. F. Parrott & Co.) 

Flour, corn and oat market steady witb 
prices well maintained. Oats higher. 
Shorts and gluten higher. Hay un- 
changed, best quality selling more freely. 
Wood selling readily. Sugar steady. 

StRAw—Pressed, $9; loose, $5@6. 

SHorts—88c per hundred. $17 25@ 
17 50 ton lots. Mixed Feed, 90c. 

WooLt—l7c_ per Ib.;_ spring 
skins, 50c; (Oct. skins), 50@85c. 

Corron SEED MEaL—Bag lots, $1 12; 
$22(@22 50 ton lots. 

Caicaco GLUTEN MEAL—Ton lots, 
$21 00; bag lots, $1 50; Buffalo, ton lots, 
$18; bag lots, $1 20. : 

FLouR—Full winter patents, $4 1@ 
425; Spring patents,$4 20@4 40; roller 
process, straight, $3 75@3 90; low grade, 
$2 50@3 40. 

SuGAR—$5 per hundred. 

Hay—Lovuse $6@8; pressed, $8@10. 

HipEs AND Skins—Cow hides, 714°; 
ox hides, 744c; bulls and stags, 614¢. 

LIME AND CEMENT—Lime, $1 10 per 
cask; cement, $1 35. 

Harp Woop—Dry, $5@550; greep 
$3 00@400. 

Grain—Corn, 
8&c. 

OatTs—80c, bag lots. 


lamb 


49c; meal, bag lots, 





AUGUSTA CITY PRODUCE MARKET. 


[Corrected Fob. 8, for the Maine Farmer, 
by J. E. Fuller & Co.) 

Chickens plenty. Domestic cheese 
in brisk demand. Eggs coming in free- 
ly. Potatoes, supply coming from the 
West. Butter lower. . 

BeANs—Western pea beans, $1 40; 
Yellow Eyes, $1 50. 

BurrER—Ball butter, 14@16c. Cream- 
ery, 180. : 

CuEEse—Factory, 19@12c; domestic, 
10@12c; Sage, 12@13c. 

Eeas—Fresh, 18@20c per dozen. 

LARD —In pails, best, 8c. 

PRovisions—Wholesale — Clear salt 





Turnips—40c per bush. 
New Brets—40c per bush. 
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See Grand Premium Offers on Pages 3 & 6. 
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2, A. GILBERT, Agricultural Editor. 
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Frage to 20 room for a second ora 
third class puttermaker in a creamery. 








esac 
lan is being talked up of starting a 
yen creamery at Leeds Junction. The 

jga good one. There is plenty of 
an be promptly and cheaply 
that point, and such an en- 
| handled, could not fail of 


Ap 


cream that c 
entered at 
werprise, wel 


success. 
————————— 


Anovel pump is attracting attention 
at the dairy school at Kingston, Ont. It 
yas invented by D. M. McPherson, who 
pms and operates some 55 cheese fac. 
tories in Canada. It is claimed that by 
the use of the pump every particle of 
butter can be extracted from whey. 


Business i8 certainly waking up all 
ound. Farmers, with others, should 
ye planning to take advantage of the 
wetter times at hand. Don’t be caught 
puking no effort, and then complain be- 
ase others have done better than your- 
wi, Itis the active man that gets there. 





Waste eats up profit. There is waste 
ithe right kinds of feeding racks and 
troughs are not provided. It will not do 
ptrample under the sheep’s feet costly 
pdder, scattered for them on unclean 
pound. It is true it will add to the 
frm manure heap, but it is too costly 
for this use. 





The only man to fear is he who denies 
the right to investigate. The conditions 
hemming in the farmer to-day are com- 
plex, and if any man opens a new field 
for operations or suggests a new line of 
ution to cure or prevent, he is entitled 
toconsideration and his conclusions to a 
fir trial, Between condemning every- 
thingand accepting everything lies the 
golden mean of successful practice. 





Inapaper read before Turner Grange 
ita recent meeting, by W. C. Whitman, 
we of the most successful dairymen in 
the county, stress was laid upon the im- 
portance of growing the cow feed on the 
firm, In this connection he gave clover 
iwarm endorsement, and urged that it 
neeive more attention than is generally 
fiven it. In his practice he sows clover 
ind the grasses in early spring, without 
other accompaniment, preparing the land 
in autumn, The clover lives through 
the next winter, and in this way he gets 
two years in clover production, instead 
dfonly one, as by the usual practice. 


Theclaim of the Farmer that the num- 

bersof cattle on the range and in the 
feat stock regions of the interior have 
fillen off is shown to be a fact by the 
lst figures furnished by the Govern- 
ment, These Government statistics show 
that cattle have not been so few in num- 
bers since 1882, and the estimate at the 
present time is 10,000,000 less than in 
i. This it is that is gradually and 
wuely stifiening up the price, and the 
Rovement, we firmly believe, is sure to 
keep on to still better figures. The day 
ttruinously low prices for beef has gone 
by for a long period. Stockmen may 
utidently depend upon this, and govern 
themselves accordingly. 


TUBERCULIN. 





bi, firmly of the opinion that the 
. Teulin test as at present managed in 
- State, is a detriment to the best in- 
nests of our live-stock industry.” 

Sec'y McKEEn. 
om do not know what chicanery or 
- damaging use of tuberculin the 
a of the Board of Agriculture 
lay cognizance of that is not the 
nnon knowledge of the farming pub- 
t, for in connection with the “opinion” 


& ' 
Messed in the extract quoted above 


whis annual report to the board, he 
— 80 0n to show why or in what 
" “ the use of this agent is damaging 
Set interests of the State. If 
leans Teulia test for the diagnosis of 
thoi > working damage it certainly 
tennis, but the secretary of 
© hig mags expect stock owners to 
wving ~wee in the matter without 
“ reasons clear to them why this 
i can be 80, 
vel wv generally believed by those 
Rividnats in stock matters that certain 
ieee — of the veterinary profession 
~~ oo attempted to work a panic a 
lator ri 4g0, among farmers and leg- 
Mpoge °T personal gain or some other 
“dually discreditable. But the 
tos = work and the principal 
‘ aetians Since left the State under 
ty rs hot creditable to business 
Neh tube ertainly in this, however 
wWerculin may have been involved, 


et be charged with doing a bad 


T . 
— 48 a diagnostic agent is 
Monit reed by the highest veterinary 
Nil me ‘n this and other countries. 
- fears were entertained by 
u Owners that the application 
ae = had a damaging effect up- 
hen dia animals, yet this has long ago 
ereved through practice and 
Wig ne fears have no ground 
Ming an eo In fact, tuberculin is 
8 the | invaluable agent in assisting 
™portant work of eradicating 


NEW 


ENGLAND EGGS.—A VALUABLE 


OBJECT LESSON. 
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Boston Poultry Show, 1899. 














tuberculosis from herds of cattle. 


No | our purpose at this time to trace out the 


way is now known how this can be so/ details of how this is done. Our object 
promptly and surely accomplished as | now is to call attention to the superior 
through this agent. So long, then, as/| value of clover as a fodder and urge at- 
tuberculin is proving so valuable an aid 
in the eradication of disease, and no 
damage comes from its application, it 


the farmers of our State. 
When giving consideration to the supe- 


tention to its greater production among | 


does not appear how it can be ‘“‘a detri- 
ment to the best interests of our live- 
stock industry.”’ 

Dr. Austin Peters, Chairman of the 
Massachusetts Board of Cattle Commis- 
sioners, has been gathering up the facts 
in regard to condition of cattle shipped 
to that State from New England, and his 
replies from sixteen Maine veterinarians 
show that they have tested 19,178 head 
of cattle for Brighton market, 180 of 


rior value of clover in the two directions 
noted it is difficult to account for the in- 
different attention to the crop heretofore 
shown by our farmers. But it is not 
important to our present purpose to ac- 
count for that indifference. There is 
already more studied attention being 
given to the crop, and while this per- 
haps has not resulted in more clover pro- 
duction, yet it is surely coming. The 


first step is to think about it, to study, 


which reacted, or but .93 of 1% less than| the problem. Among intelligent farmers 
any other State. New Hampshire re-| the practice will be sure to follow. 
ported over 10% rejected, New York 4%,| We urge farmers to this winter plan 
,Vermont 244%. This not only supports out a system of practice on the farm that 
all claims for the healthfulness of Maine | shall include larger and more frequent 
cattle, but proves the efficacy of the work | production of this valuable crop. It is 
done in Maine, the wisdom of our law, | easily practicable. It will involve more 
and is a complete answer to Sec’y Mc-|frequent plowing, but with that will 
Keen’s opinion. |come more abundant crops and greater 
| profits. We urge all stock growers and 
| dairymen to this winter give studied at- 
| tention to this important matter. 

“TI cut a field of clover just at its best | 
last summer,” said a dairyman a few 
days ago, “‘took great care in curing it | : ’ 
sa, other and without the loss | Prof. H. L. Ruseell, of the Wisconsin 
of any of the leaves or blossoms, and yp | Sapemaet epee. _ es Serer 
tell you the cows like it and are pouring | menting on the absorption of odors by 
out the milk in large quantities.” milk. it bas besa generally accepted 
Here is an agricultural sermon in g | that milk, while cooling down to the 
eutshell. No cas will for a moment! temperature of the surrounding air, after 
en cteeuk te henge se arma | on odors; that it is only after becoming 

| cool that it will absorb damaging odors. 


all farmers that clover hay, cut in the , 
Boney \In order to observe whether this was 
right stage of maturity and properly ; : 
| true, Prof. Russell entered into a series 
cured, is the best hay fodder for growing | > 
: |of experiments, and claims to have de- 
stock of all kinds and for cows and ewes | , : 
. : |termined that milk at blood heat ab- 
in milk of any the farm affords. In fact, ‘ 
a sorbs odors much more readily than after 
it is very nearly a perfectly balanced 


ration for the purposes indicated, a con-| gm eel a aati 
dition that is not found with any other) | | sciiaiens + eal auaiiien ni 
gelesen — pel ractice Milk should be removed 
fore, makes this the best fodder crop | P > . . . en “ver 
grown on our farms. rom the stable where it is milked as 


Pound for pound, | ‘ 
perfectly cured clover hay contains al- | S008 as practicable, not only on account 
most the identical food nutrients, in | °f Contamination, but also that it may be 
kind and quantity, as the wheat bran | set for creaming while still warm. This 
which feeders everywhere so highly ap-|'* 2°¥ well understood and generally 
preciate, and is worth as much to the | practiced. Hence in conforming to this 
feeder, save, possibly, for the reason it is | last requirement, all danger from sur- 
io a coarser form than the bran. is rounding odors is avoided, and a double 
is an important fact which farmers may | engage ee ee — 
well hold in consideration. Hay of this | xaert “a Prove c-on Pag Bo = 
kind does not require a large amount of | ' b > . & sah obit Gontete, 
meal feed to go with it. stations ave been of untold aid in has 

Why not, then, lay plans this winter | tening on advance practice in dairy work, 
to grow more of this clover? The aim and are not done yet. 
of every farmer should be to produce as APPLE SCAB. 
far as practicable all the food material a 
needed for his stock on the farm where| Experiments at the Ohio station have 
the stock is kept. In this clover hay is | demonstrated clearly that the apple scab 
found the most desirable of the food nu- | is the chief factor in the destruction of 
trients required by his stock and at the | the apple crop and that this fungus can 
8a time the most costly when pur-| be kept under control by spraying. Four 
chdsed from the markets. Farmers are | splendid successive crops were produced 
now buying freely wheat bran at eight- | on the sprayed trees at the station while 
een dollars a ton, really worth for feed- | the fruit on the unsprayed trees in the 
ing scarcely more—or at the most liberal] | same and neighboring orchards was 
estimate but a trifle more—than the| worthless. The director, Professor 
clover hay referred to in the paragraph | Thorne, however calls attention to the 
taken as a text for this article. At the) fact that exhaustion of soil fertility, 
same time there is no erop that can be| waste of water, and insect ravages may 
grown to better advantage on most of | all codperate with scab or other fungus 
our farms, and none at greater profit, | growth in shortening the crop, and says: 
than this one of clover when attention is| “If our orchards are again to produce 
directed to that end. the great crops of earlier days, we must 

A further recommendation of this crop | in so far as possible, restore the soil con- 
is that the more it is grown the richer | ditions to those days; we must avoid the 
the land becomes from which it is pro-| waste of water in those sections where 
duced. More than any othercrop known | rainfall is scanty by preventing the 
to our agriculture it fertilizes the land| growth under the trees of weeds or 
through its own production. This is| grass and by keeping the surface ia such 
not scientific speculation but is borne | condition as to prevent rapid evapora- 








CLOVER HAY. 





MILK ABSORBING ODORS. 














out in actual farm practice. It is not| ation.” 


| being dvawn from the cow, will not take | 





BOVINE TUBERCULIN TESTS AND THEIR 
RELATION TO OUR DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BY DR. GEORGE H. BAILEY, STATE VET 
ERINARY SURGEON OF MAINE. 
(Delivered before the Academy of Medicine 
and Science, Portland, Me., February 13, 

1899.] 

The Farmer is able at this time to 
present but a brief abstract from this 
able and comprehensive address, present- 
ing as it did the scientific and practical 
conclusions gathered from years of ex- 
perience and investigation, touching the 
all important question of the production 


|of healthy milk. The subject has fre 


quently been discusseed in public, and 
in these columns, but its importance is 
not yet appreciated and the simple 
means of prevention of this disease not 
yet applied. 

“On Marth 24, 1892, Dr. Robert Koch 
of Berlin, Germany, read a paper before 
the Physiological Society of that city, in 
which he announced the discovery of the 
microbe causing this disease, and named 
the germ ‘“bacillus-tuberculosis.”” The 
concluding portion of his paper is yet to 
be disproved. “Wecan with good rea- 
son say that the tubercle-bacillus is not 
simply one cause of tuberculosis, but 
its sole cause, and that without tubercle 
bacilli you would have no tuberculosis.” 

The germ, (bacillus-tuberculosis) is a 
parasitic vegetable micro-organism; the 
most minute of all recognizable germs, 
with perhaps the exception of that of 
bovine contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 


| This germ lives in the animal tissues 


and thrives best at a little above the nor- 
mal temperature of the human body. It 
has great vitality, resisting heat at any 
temperature below 150 degrees F., mois- 
ture, drought, decay, and often all the 
processes of digestiov. The tubercle- 
bacilli has lived for many weeks in ice 
and been found equally virulent on thaw- 
ing and the sputa of consumptives dried 
on glass and formed into dust will inocu- 
late guinea pigs four to six months 
afterwards. 

That the disease is contagious has 
been recoghized from the dawn of medi- 
cine to the 18th century, while the reve- 
lations of the post-mortem rooms con- 
nected with metropolitan hospitals in 
this and other countries have shown that 





| show the disease by failing health in 
'much earlier stages than bovines, the 


} 


| and they readily take on flesh and pro- 


i 
; 


sixty per cent. of hospital patients who | 


die have suffered at some time in their 
lives from infectiun, as evidenced by the 
characteristic lesions which have been 
left behind, and proving pulmonary con- 
sumption to be no more than a fragment 
of a great constitutional malady. 

There are three methods of infectiqn: 
By inhalation (breathing the germs into 
the lungs); by ingestion (swallowing the 
germ in meat or milk); and by inoccu- 
lation (through a cut or wound), and 
while man gets his infection mostly 
from his fellowman, it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that the breath of the 
tuberculous is not in itself infecting. It 
is the prevalent diffusion of millions of 
infected germs and their distribution in 
dust so that they can be easily inhaled 
that remains the great source of danger. 

The test upon cattle by tuberculin is 
made by injecting the fluid under the 
skin of the neck or shoulder by means 
of a sterilized hypodermic syringe, two 
cubic-centimeters of a ten per cent. so- 
lution being used. 

Among the objections raised to its 
employment in cattle, but few will stand 
the test of scientific investigation, and 
as experience in its use has brought a 
greater measure of success, unfavorable 
reports are becoming rare, and many 
who considered tuberculin unreliable 
are now acknowleging the fault’ was 
their own, and- that conclusions had 
been reached from far too restricted 


: beef for Maine.” 





premises. I have encountered in my 
practice a few well advanced cases of 
tuberculosis that absolutely refused to 
show any reaction to tuberculin, where 
the system of the animal was so thor- 
oughly saturated with natural tubercu- 
lin that the slight addition injected had 
no apparent effect, but such animals 
have only been tested for experimental 
purposes, and could have all been safely 
condemned by physical examination 
which until tuberculin was discovered 
was a “delusion and a snare’ to all 
veterinarians. 

It has been charged that tuberculin 
was too accurate, because it condemned 
cattle so slightly diseased they ougbt 
not to be destroyed. A cow is tubercu- 
lous, however, if but one lymphatic 
gland be affected, and contains the 
specific’ germ of the disease, and if 
tuberculous at all, she may be infec- 





tious, and. such mild or latent cases be 
liable to assume at any time an acute | 
type under unusual conditions, and a! 
cow may appear to be in ideal physical : 
condition so far as the eye could read 
external symptoms, while “within they 
are like whited sepulchres full of dead 
men’s bones.”’ 

In summarizing: Tuberculin may be 
said to be for the veterinarian what the 
X Ray is to the medical practitioner, 
that it invariably locates the presence of 
the disease. 

A system of meat inspection should be 
inaugurated in this State so that the 
consumer can buy a piece of meat in any 
market in the country knowing that it 
has been inspected and that it did not 
originate from any animal diseased, or 
only fit to furnish meat that is sus- 
piciously wholesome. “No embalmed 


The type of tuberculosis common 
among cattle is decidedly chronic and 
rarely acute, and while mankind usually 


latter fail to show external evidence of 
the disease until it is far advanced. 
Their appetite and function of digestion 
does not appear to be interfered with, 


duce large quantities of milk, while 
extensive lesions of tuberculosis are 





present. 
Among other domestic animals that 


readily contract tuberculosis are swine 
and poultry, while sheep, dogs, cats and 
rodents are more rarely affected. But 
the latter, one and all, take it easily 
when inoculated.J Rats and mice also 
readily contract the disease from feeding 
in the mangers of tuberculous cattle and 
swine, and thus carry the disease from 
the barn to the house. In several in- 
stances in this State, I have discovered 
among dairy herds where the skim milk 
was fed to swine, they became affected 
with hardly an exception, the remedy 
for which would be, to pasteurize all 
milk before being used or delivered to 
the creameries. 

In passing to the consideration of the 
danger we are all more or less exposed 
to from milk, which is the great food 
product of the human race, I realize the 
impossibility of giving the subject even 
fair treatment in the time allotted, in 
following the handling of milk from the 
time it leaves the udder of the cow until 
it reaches the consumer. Maine pro- 
duces approximately 60,000,000 gallons 
of milk a year, about 33 per cent. of 
which is appropriated by the creameries. 
Milk as it exists in the udder of a healthy 
cow is practically sterile, but when it 
reaches the consumer contains a large 
bumber of living germs. The great 
source of bacterial contamination of the 
milk is the cow herself, but the farmer 
rarely appears to feel it necessary for 
him to keep his cows as clean as he does 
his horse. The soiled clothing and un- 
washed hands of ordinary farm hands 
also largely contribute to intgoduce into 
the milk either during or after milking, 
the germs of typhoid fever, cholera, 
diphtheria or scarlet fever, while the 
water supply of many dairies used for 
washing milk cans and other utensils is 
often contaminated with the surface 
drainage of barnyards and cesspools, all 
tending to the same result; until bac- 
teriologists have declared that milk is 
the most unclean product that enters the 
laboratories. 

Milk is a splendid media for bacteria 
which multiply very rapidly, and a great 
part of the impurities found in milk get 
into it after it is drawn, and before it 
leaves the stable; and this may well be 
regarded as the critical time in the his- 
tory of dairy products; the milk pail be- 
coming the connecting link between the 
setting around the well-curbs, and in 
drinking troughs, to ‘cool off.” 

We live not upon what we eat, but up 
on what we digest; and blood and mus- 
cle, bone and tendon, brain and nerve— 
are built from the nutritive ingredients 
of food, and milk contains all the classes 
of nutrients— protein, fats, carbohydrates 
and mineral matters in more nearly the 
proper proportion to serve as a complet: 
food than any other food material. 

Practically the danger from the inges 
tion of raw milk, only exists for persons 
who use it as their sole or principal food; 
invalids and young children who should 
receive proper nourishment at the star' 
of life to enable them to develop into a 
perfect maturity. Dr. Gordon has re 
cently said, “Give acute diseases a 
pail of water, a pail of milk, and time, 
and in nine cases out of ten they will 
get well themselves."’ How important 
then it becomes to have pure milk ata 
time when it is the routine practice of 
many physicians to place patients upon 
milk diet, during convalescence from 
nearly all acute diseases, when by reason 
of lowered vitality, they preeent the most 
favorable conditions for the implantation 
of pathogenic germs. 

The prime conditions, then, to secure 
pure milk are to demand the product of 
sound cows, and that these cows are 
kept clean, the milk as soon as drawn to 
be reduced to a temperature below 50° 
F. until pasteurized or consumed. I 
know that these conditions are much 
more easily demanded than enforced, 
but the ‘‘cold facts’’ which are in pos- 
session of our State and local ‘Boards 
of Health’ as well as the Cattle Commis- 
sion, in regard to the unsanitary condi 
tions of many of our farms and dairies, 
should be known and recognized by our 


Representatives at Augusta, as furnishing 
abundant proof for the need of more ac- 
curate information upon this subject, un- 
til the hygienic-conditions of milk pro- 
duction are thoroughly well known and 
accepted by those responsible for the 
promotion and protection of the public 
health. A system of dairy inspection 
should be developed, which will guard 
against filth, as well as all pathogenic 
germs; that will enable us to drink a 





glass of milk with as little misgiving as 
|wedo a glass of Poland water, in all 
| well regulated households, If the com- 
|mendable move made by the Portland 
| ‘Board of Health” last season, to purify 
| the milk supply of this city, had been 
| reversed, and if instead of attempting 
| the enforcement of tuberculin tests or 
| physical examinations, among the daily 
herds, they had commissioned their as- 
sistants to cleanse the Augean stables, 
and ordered a rigid inspection of the 
hygienic condiiion of the stables, uten- 
sils and environments of the cattle, much 
more satisfactory results would have 
been reached. 

Every cow should have one thousand 
cubic feet of air, and this is too little 
unless there is abundance of ventilation. 
Abundance of air means abundance of 
oxygen; it also means the scattering and 
dissipation of germs, and volatile excre- 
tions from the body. No animal can 
long remain healthy without reasonable 
physical exercise and sunshine, and the 
modern idea, that the cow gets all the 
exercise she needs ‘‘chewing her cud,” 
is not in accord with the great law of 
animal life that use begets strength, and 
| idleness disease. 

I bave inspected a large herd of milch 
|cows in this State; where the entire 
droppings of the cattle freezing and 
thawing throughout the winter months, 
had been allowed to accumulate under 
them, until the cattle stood two or three 
feet higher behind than in front; and 
when I asked the owner what advantage 
he thought he gained by allowing such 
a condition to exist, he deliberately told 
me “he could milk them easier that way 
than if they stood on a level.” 

Sanitarians are not quarreling with 
breeders or dairymen, but with tubercu- 
losis, and there is safety when we see 
and danger when we do not. When you 
come to the treatment of animals, either 
surgically or medicinally, I know of 
many men, who, when sick themselves, 
summon all the medical talent available, 
who, if they bave a disabled horse ora 
sick cow, resort to ‘‘natural gas and red 
liniment”’ in about equal proportions, to 
the exclusion of several educated veter- 
inarians in practice in this city. 

The watchword of our present legis- 
lature should be, ‘‘No backward step.” 
[he homes of prosperous farmers and 
!airymen are dotted all over the hills 
and valleys of our State, and the men 
who produce food products which sus- 
ain life may as well understand that 
during the 20tb century they will be as- 
sisted and required to furnish us with 
their dairy products, not only in a clean 
and attraction form, but also to guaran- 
tee that all sanitary and legal require- 
ments have been complied with to fur- 
nish their patrons milk as pure (if not as 
costly) as the wine that Cleopatra offered 
unto Antony, in which she had first 
dissolved her pearls, 








It must be remembered that starting 
in to milk a heifer when she first comes 
in, is taking a considerable liberty with 
her. To avoid having her kick and cut 
up when it becomes necessary to milk 
her she should have been previously 
handled now and then, her legs rubbed 
and her udder stroked and felt. Then 
she will not imagine she is being teased 
or tickled, will be less nervous and more 
apt to take milking as a mattef of course, 


The First Board Bulletin for 1899 sent 
! out by the Board of Agriculture contains 
the addresses delivered at the State 
Dairy Conference in Portland, three as 
able and profitable as were ever pre- 
sented at any gathering in the State. 
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FEEDING DAIRY COWS. 


Important Lessons Presented. 

Prof. T. L. Haecker of the Minnesota 
Department of Agriculture, is one of the 
thorough workers on dairy problems 
and the results of his investigations in 
feeding will be found valuable and inter- 
esting. He says: 

“The question of feeding dairy stock 
in such a way that farmers can realize 
the greatest possible benefit from the 
food consumed, is one of vital import- 
ance in these times when the margin 
between the price of the product and 
the cost of production has become so 
small that it is only by reducing the cost 
of food to the minimum that reasonable 
profits can be made. The real feeding 
value of our different kinds of food is, as 
yet, little understood. The market 
prices for the different grains and mill 
products are based upon supply and de- 
mand and not so much upon their feed- 
ing value. But all our ordinary feeds, 
both in grain and roughage, contain car- 
bohydrates largely in excess of an ani- 
mal’s needs, and mix the grain and 
roughage grown on the farm as we will, 
it always follows that we are short in 
protein or have too much of carbohy- 
drates. In fact, all the nutrients needed 
by our farm animals are found in all our 
farm feed stuffs in great abundance ex- 
cept protein. In marsh and pfairie hay, 
in timothy, millet, sorghum, fodder corn, 
stover and straw, there is more digesti- 
ble carbohydrates than cattle can make 
use of. 

The same is true with all our grains. 
In compounding rations from farm crops 
we always find it necessary to resort to 
some mill products containing a high 
percentage of protein, to make good this 
shortage, except in cases where clover 
hay and alfalfa are available. 

Since the supply of ash, carbohydrates 
and fat is always in excess of our needs, 
and being practically as free as water, 
air and light, it follows that they lose 
all commercial value, leaving digestible 
protein the measure of the money value 
of our feed stuffs for milk productions. 
A ton of bran costs $10. It contains 238 
pounds of water. It would be foolish to 
place any value on the water when there 
is plenty of it at home inthe well. It 
contains 116 pounds of ash, 58 pounds of 
indigestible protein, 1,258 pounds of 
carbohydrates and 80 pounds of fat. It 
would be absurd to pay at the rate of 
$10 per ton for these materials when we 
have more at home than we have any 
use for. So the logical conclusion is that 
the $10 are paid for the 250 pounds of 
digestible protein. When bran is used 
in the ration hay can be fed as roughage, 
but corn stover cannot be made this part 
of the ration because it contains too lit- 
tle protein and too much carbohydrates, 
and in order to be able to feed stover, 
mill stuffs, containing a higher per- 
centage of protein, must be purchased, 
which decreases the value of stover in 
proportion to the extra amount of pro- 
tein that must be purchased. Or, in 
other words, stover is worth as much 
less as its protein content is less than 
that in the hay. When no hay is avail- 
4bie and stover or corn fodder must be 
fed it will be necessary to resort to oil 
meal. 

A ton of oil meal contains 184 pounds 
of water, 114 pounds of ash, 72 pounds 
of indigestible protein, 886 pounds of 
carbohydrates and 158 pounds of ether 
extract or fat. Surely no sane person 
would be guilty of buying these sub- 
stances and paying at the rate of $20 to 
$25 per ton when he is already over- 
stocked with them on the farm. So it 
must be that he is buying the digestible 
protein which is the only nutrient lack- 
ing. The ton of linseed meal contains 
686 pounds of digestible protein, and 
since the cost of this nutrient in bran 
was 4 cents a pound, the value of the 
ton of oil meal is $23.44 when it con- 
tains 29.3 per cent. digestible protein, 
and $22.08 per ton when it contains 27.6 
per cent. The wider the nutritive ratio 
of food stuffs the more protein must be 
bought to balance the ration and the 
less money value these food stuffs have. 

I€ we find any farm grown feed that 
contains enough digestible protein so 
that it will not be necessary to purchase 
any mill products, then that feed is 
worth to us as much more per ton as 
we would have to pay for the difference 
in protein if the farm feed contained a 
lower percentage; or, in other words, 
the money value of all the feed stuffs 
used in a ration for dairy cows depends 
upon the percentage of digestible pro- 
teia they contain. 

A Comparison to Figure From. 

When bran can be purchased for $10 
and oil meal for $22 we can afford to 
pay only 21 cents a bushel for corn, 12 
cents for oats, 18 cents for barley, for we 
can get the only nutrient needed at these 
prices in bran and oil meal. If farmers 
will bear this in mind they will not feed 
$5-cent corn, 30:cent barley or 25-cent 
oats when shorts can be purchased for 
$8, bran for $10 and oil meal for $22 per 
ton. 

Another mistake generally made is 
in buying shorts for dairy cows instead 
of bran; presumably because shorts are 
heavy, soissand. A ton of shorts con- 
tains 236 pounds of water, 92 pounds of 
ash, 98 pounds of indigestible protein, 
1,284 pounds of carbohydrates and 90 
pounds of fat. As above stated all these 
substances are in great abundance on 
the farm. As the digestible protein is 
the nutrient needed, it follows that the 
200 pounds of digestible protein in the 
ton of shorts fixes its value, and since 
we can get itin bran and oil meal at 4 
cents a pound, shorts when containing 
ten per cent. of digestible protein, are 
worth only $8 per ton for dairy cows 
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when bran is worth $10. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that these 
values only hold good in feeding for 
milk. If an animal is being fed for gain 
in weight, shorts would be preferable, 
especially in the case of feeding swine. 
We find that the same inconsistency 
exists in regard to the market price of 
roughage. Take, for example, timothy 
hay and assume that it yields two tons 
per acre. In two tons there are 136 
pounds of digestible protein, which at 
4 cents a pound amounts to $5.44 worth 
of protein per acre, making its feeding 
value $2.71 per ton. This hay sells in 
our market for from $4 to $8 per ton. 
An acre of clover will produce about 
two tons of cured clover hay, containing 
304 pounds of digestible protein, which 
at 4 cents a pound amounts to $12.16 
worth of protein per acre, making its 
feeding value $6.08 per ton. An acre 
will produce six tons of fodder corn 
containing 312 pounds of digestible pro- 
tein, which at 4 cents a pound makes 
12.48 worth of protein in the six tons of 
fodder corn worth $2.08 per ton. 
How Low Cost Butter Is Secured. 

In view of these discrepancies between 
ruling market prices and the actual 
money value of feeding stuffs, we have 
for several years disregarded prices of 
feed and have based our calculations on 
the cost of digestible protein and have 
fed it in whatever palatable form we 
found it the cheapest. It is by this 
method and partially through the de- 
crease in price of protein, that we have 
reduced the cost of producing a pound 
of butter from 10.6 cents in 1893 to 5.4 
cents in 1897. 

The profit in dairying, as in any other 
business, depends upon the margin be- 
tween the product and the cost of pro- 
duction, and it is, therefore, of primary 
importance to provide feed stuffs at the 
least cost, and when grain is relatively 
high, it may become necessary to dis- 
card our farm grains entirely, sell them 
and buy mill feed. 

Cows should be fed all they will eat 
up clean, but such generous feeding 
should never be inaugurated after they 
have advanced far in the period of lacta- 
tion, because in such case they will not 
materially increase in flow of milk, but 
will commence laying on fat, which is 
objectionable. 

The amount required for bodily main- 
tenance depends on the weight of the 
cow—the heavier she is the more food 
for maintenance she requires and the 
less will there be available for milk pro- 
duction. So if she gains in weight, each 
succeeding day she will need more food 
of support, and since increase in weight 
does not increase her feeding powers, 
she will decrease in flow as she increases 
in weight. 

The kind of feed has little, if anything, 
to do with the yield, so long as they get 
the required amount of nutrients in the 
right proportion and in palatable form. 
We get as much out of fodder corn as 
we do out of ensilage, and as much from 
a pound of protein in bran as from a 
pound of protein in any other concen. 
trate. 

They give just a trifle more milk when 
receiving some succulent feed, such as 
roots and ensilage, but practically the 
same amount of butter or other milk 
solids. We select the cheapest foods 
and so mix them that the cow gets one 
pound of digestible protein to six of car- 
bohydrates and fat equivalent. If we 
should feed a wider ration, that is, one 
that contained more carbohydrates and 
fat equivalent than the amuvunt stated, 
she would gradually lay on fat, shrink in 


milk, and failure to breed would prob- 
ably follow. 


CLOVER AND PLANT FOOD. 





In soil improvement and the better era 
of farming that is coming, a new trium- 
virate will be formed and accepted. 
General agriculture will depose commer- 
cial nitrogen and establish in its place 
clover nitrogen. In other words, clover 
will be the great source of the nitrogen 
supply ofthefuture. In the new order— 
clover, potash and phosphoric acid—ag- 
riculture will be more productive than 
ever in the past? Larger crups will be 
produced and at less expense. What 
will the new triumviratedo? Inthe first 
place it will bring about a better im- 
provement of the soil. Clover will be 
used as a constant rotary crop that hu- 
mus may be furnished and stored up in 
the soil; that life may be put in the soil; 
and that an opportunity for all the dete- 
riorating agencies to do their work, so 
that the plant food that is stored and 
locked up in the soil may be released 
and put in a condition for the plants to 
use them. 

Nature has been wise in her dealings 
to man. Had she not been so, her banks 
of plant food would have been plundered, 
and to-day we would have but little soil 
capital. 

Nature’s plan was to store up in the 
soil all the plant elements, and little by 
little, year by year, release them. Scien- 
tiflc farming is to aid nature in this 
work. Not to gobble up every bit of the 
several elements as fast as they are set 





loose, but to aid the unlocking, and after 





it is unlocked, to take care of it. We 
can only take care of the available plant 
food in the soil, in a practical manner, 
by having a large supply of humus in the 
soil. If we have not this humus, the 
elements in their available state will soon 
waste into the subsoil and gradually be- 
come almost if not entirely lost. Clover 
furnishes this humus in large quantities. 
It does more. It is the great friend of 
nature in another way. It does not make 
nature depend upon the soil alone for 
the plant nitrogen. But if the soil is 
dry enough and loose enough, the air 
will circulate through it and the clover 
roots will be surrounded by the air. 
And when surrounded with air the little 
tubercle bacilli or plant microbes that 
grow on the clover roots will take out of 
the air the nitrogen and store it up in 
the roots, and the clover itself, and 
thereby add to the soil a large amount 
of plant nitrogen that becomes plant 
food of the same value as that resulting 
from the decomposition of the organic 
matter in the soil. 

The growing of clover on a soil in 
New York and as analyzed by the Cornell 
University Experiment Station showed 
that over 1,300 pounds of nitrogen were 
added to the soil by the clover growth. 
This represents a commercial value of 
over $200. Isn’t it practical for every 
farmer to do the same and get his nitro- 
gen in this manner? Why pay 20 or 22 
cents a pound for nitrogen, when it can 
be procured at no expense by growing 
clover in some form on the farm. My 
fellow farmers try it. And if you have 
never considered it, believe it now, 
clover is one of your best friends. A 
few words more. Your soil is liable to 
be deficient in potash and phosphoric 
acid as thousands of acres are. There 
are no means at hand to furnish these 
elements except in their commercial 
form. Clover cannot do it, for potash 
and phosphoric acid are mineral ele- 
ments and do not come from the air but 
only from the soil. Hence we will have 
to apply these two as commercial fer- 
tilizers or chemical elements. Potash 
can be purchased in the form of muriate 
of potash and phosphoric acid in form 
of acid phosphate, and either or both 
added. It is foolishness not to add these 
elements if your soil needs them. If 
your soil needs them apply them. It is 
the rational method; the only method. 
Grow clover always and add potash and 
phosphoric acid when needed and you 
will make a success. The new trium- 
virate will bring you far greater success 
than the old has ever done. 





TWO YEAR’S WORK OF ONEIDA 42100 
AT HOOD FARM. 


Oneida, dropped March 11, 1885, for 
the two years ending Jan. 31, 1899 (with 
a short rest between), gave 23,141 lbs. 10 
oz. of milk that showed by Babcock test 
would make 1,211 lbs. 10 oz. of butter. 
Ber largest day’s yield was 50 lbs. 5 oz. 
milk; largest week’s yield, 335 lbs. 3 oz. 
that made 16 lbs. 13 oz. butter. Her 
average for 730 days was 31 lbs. milk 
and 1 1b. 10 oz. butter. This record 
stamps her as a great dairy cow, and the 
fact that she is dam of Oneida 2d that 
made 17 lbs. 414 oz. butter in 7 days and 
gave in one year 10,171 lbs. 3 oz. milk 
that tested 636 Ibs. 9 oz. butter, shows 
that she is a producer. Onwa 59628, 
test, 18 Ibs. 1344 oz., is a daughter of 
Oneida 2d. Thesire of Oneida is Com- 
bination 4389, sire of 25 in the list and 
grsndsire of Brown Bessie and Merry 
Maiden, the great World’s Fair cows, and 
her dam is Doe 3061, a granddaughter of 
Blucher 48, imp. 





GOOD ORCHARDING SAVES. 


There is complaint in some sections 
that orchards are dying out. What kind 
of orchards are they that are dying out? 
Are they the thrifty, young, well culti- 
vated orchards, that for some unaccouant- 
able twist in Nature, are suddenly be- 
coming unable to withstand drouth and 
cold winters as well as the orchards of 
years ago, or are they the old orchards, 
unpruned, uncultivated, unenriched? 
The orchard tree will stand as much 
drouth as it ever did and the winter’s 
cold is no more severe on it than it ever 
was, but many farmers go on the prin- 
ciple that all that is necessary to procure 
a bearing orchard, is to plant the trees 
and then crop the land for everything 
that can be gotten off it while the trees 
are maturing. 





Did You Know This about Cesar and 
Napoleon? 


Did you know that the two foremost 
figures in the world’s history, Cwsar and 
Napoleon, were at one time the victims 
of insidious nerve weakness and disease? 
Cesar was an epileptic, and the great 
Napoleon was the victim of nervous 
disorder. The secret of their later won- 
derful successes lay in the fact that they 
used every effort to be cured of their 
afflictions. Do you for a moment sup- 
pose that they could have succeeded if 
they had allowed themselves to remain 
weaklings, with exhausted nerves, ner- 
vous debility and strength and energy 
impaired by disease? So it is with men 
at the present day. Many a young and 
middle aged man through over-work, 
indiscretion, ignorance, excesses and 
folly has weakened his nerve power and 
physical vigor until he feels himself 
lacking manhood’s powers to cope with 
the world in this struggle for success. 
Remain in your present condition of 
weakness, and failure in all your under- 
takings is inevitable. Follow the ex- 
ample of Cesar and Napoleon—get well, 
get back your physical and nerve 
strength, powers and energy, and the 
fullest measure of success in the world 
will be yours. Remember that the 
strong survive and the weak are forced 
to the wall. Success awaits only him 
who is strong. What is the t lesson 
in this for nerve-weakened and physically 
exhausted men? By all means get back 
your health and strength. Consult some 
great specialist who has made the weak- 
ness and diseases of men a specialty, 
like Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., whose success in the 
treatment and cure of this class of 
diseases with harmless vegetable reme- 
dies, wonderful in their strengthening 
and invigorating powers, has made him 
the most famous physician in the world. 
You can consult him without charge 
and in perfect confidence, either by call- 
ing or writing him about your case. As 
it costs you nothing to get his counsel 
and advice, we advise you to write him 
atonce. He will tell you just what to 
do to be cured of your weakness. One 
of his wonderful medicines, Dr. Greene's 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, you 
know to be of world-wide fame; oi 
discovered other no less marvelous med- 
also, 
and 


JUDGING AT FAIRS. 


Judges should not be influenced by 
what an animal has won in former 
shows. This is a common fault, and ex- 


presses a grave weakness. The cham- 
pion of another day, may have been over 
done, broken down, failing, or perhaps 
he is meeting for the first time new 
rivals, and better than have ever crossed 
steel with him. It is a universal com- 
ment of the man holding an animal in 
the ring to say to the judges “‘this one 
has been behind the money,” “this is the 
great champion” “this was first 40 times 
in England and ten times first as a year- 
ling.” The proper judge will promptly 
say, “‘well, this may be the time he will 
not even get a second, we will see when 
we get through examining the others.” 
A judge who lets former judges award 
the prizes in the ring he is asked to con- 
sider, is not fit to be in the ring. He 
must feel that he is competent to judge 
for himself and put the ribbons 
where, in his own mind, they rightfully 
belong. Judges should not take cata- 
logues into the ring with them, not that 
the high-minded, unprejudiced, honest 
judge could be influenced by the names 
of the owners, but that he “avoid even 
the appearance of evil.’’ But he should 
take with him a prize list study care- 
fully the conditions of the class and 
know just what he is to consider. To 
overlook this important feature is un- 
pardonable. It often happens that in 
driving classes the class in the prize list 
will read, ‘the horse alone to be consid- 
ered,”’ and it may be the judge will allow 
a large percentage for an elegant equip- 
age, magnificent harness and showy 
coachman. Again it may read, “style 
and high action to be considered,” and a 
score of other like conditions may govern 
each separate class, so the judge must 
follow the book oarefully and consis- 
tently. 

All animals should be considered as 
they appear in the ring before the judge. 
No allowance ought to be made for age 
orcondition. If a man show in a class 
with a young animal against a more ma- 
ture one, it is his fault. He must not 
ask the judge to think how his animal 
will look when it is as o)d as his com- 
petitor’s. Norcan a judge be asked to 
take into consideration the oft stated 
fact, “that the animal has been taken 
out of pasture’’ or that he has ‘“‘not been 
especially fitted or pampered for shew 
purposes.”” Fie upon such nonsense, if 
the animal is not old enough, not fat 
enough, not in proper condition to show, 
then why show him? or if he is shown, 
do not expect a judge to give a prize on 
what he might have been or what he 
may some day be. 

Let the judge go into the ring, well 
posted in what be is going to do, be per- 
fectly sober, cool and collected, without 
any coercion, sentimentality, prejudices 
against a variety or an exhibition, to 
stand by his own convictions, and be 
honest enough, if he is not qualified tc 
do justice in the ring, to decline to serve 
in the capacity. The task of a judge is 
not a pleasant one, it is difficult to sat- 
isfy or even conciliate the defeated ex- 
hibitor, the ringside spectators, the 
grand stand and the press reporters. It 
is a labor of the head and not of the 
heart. A thankless work at best, “Judge 
not lest ye be judged.’’—Mortimer Lev- 
ering in Indiana Farmer. 





THE MOUNTAIN STOCK FARM. 


A lover of good stock wil) thoroughly 
enjoy a visit to this farm and if they are 
fortunate enongh to meet the owner, Mr. 
Appleton Webb, they will be doubly 
paid for their time and effort. Mr. Webb 
is very social, enthusiastic over the sub- 
ject of fine stock and thoroughly well 
informed on every point. The recent 
sudden death of Mr. Webb’s father, ex- 
Mayor Webb of Waterville, was a terri- 
ble shock to him and has aged him per- 
ceptibly, but he is assuming many of the 
responsibilities of his late father very 
bravely. 

Mountain Farm Stable was built in 
1885, and is a model one in every way. 
During the past season he has erected a 
windmill and brought spring water into 
the buildings. The farm is about 11¢ 
miles from Waterville on the height of 
the mountain, on the Norridgewock 
road. At present, there is a herd of 25 
Hereford cattle in the barn, nearly all 
fall blood and part of them registered. 
Mr. Webb has five large, handsome cows, 
all registered, that are fine ones; 1 pair 
each of one, two, three and four-year- 
old steers that are matched and show 
well. These cattle are all kept in excel- 
lent condition without grain or meal. 
When asked the secret, Mr. Webb an- 
swered, “I keep the stable warm for 
them; they do not have to eat to furnish 
heat as well as flesh.’’ He also says that 
by feeding meal six weeks he can make 
any of his steers fit for the beef market. 

In the basement there are three separ- 
ate flocks of full blood poultry, one of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, one of Buff 
Leghorns and one of White Brahmas; 
about 25 in each flock. There is alsoa 
handsome pair of bronze turkeys, the 
male looking like an Indian Chief in his 
gaudy colors. Mr. Webb argues that it 
costs no more to keep full blood stock 
than it does ordinary and the income is 
much greater. 

His swine are full blood Chester White, 
and four weeks old pigs bring $3.00 each, 
quickly. This work all receives Mr. 
Webb's personal attention and he is very 
willing to go into details to an interested 
visitor, and we repeat one can but enjoy 
a call at this farm. 

CORRESPONDENT. 





Wants Both Sides. 

Deacon Grimes—‘‘I saw you at our 
church Sunday. That was a masterful 
arraignment of Satan that Mr. Texter 
gave us, wasn’t it?’’ 

Fogg—“Yes, it was simply awful. 
But, do you know, I have made it a rule 
in life not to make up my mind upon 
any matter until I have heard both 
sides?” 





Any of the open days from now on will 


off a limb unless you can tell why you 
do it. 








do for pruning the orchard. Never cut | aside from 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


If horticultural information is wanted, 
read the papers and study nature, and 
in this study learn to love her. 

Keep a scrap book. Jot down all the 
hints as you get them. Index these by 
subjects and you will soon have a valu- 
able book. 

J. H. Hale says the Satsuma plum has 
been undervalued by growers. It is not 
of a specially good color, but is among 
the very best for canning. 

If the farm is larger than the farmer 
he wiil be run by it. To be successful 
he must be capable of handling a larger 
business than he actually does. 

When the weather will permit scrape 
off the loose bark from the trunk and 
larger limbs of old fruit trees and the 
insect crop will be smaller next year. 

Cut flowers placed in strong salt water 
will remain fresh for several days. 
When partially withered, slightly burn 
the ends of the stems; replacein the 
water and they will be restored. 

When a farmer abuses nature she will 
help him, with ever increasing velocity, 
down hill toward the slough of poverty; 
but when a man respects nature, and her 
laws she is ever ready to help him up 
the hill of prosperity. 

Every farmer should plan to increase 
the orchard and small fruit lot this year, 
and to do it with profit it will be wise to 
secure the catalogues of the growers ad- 
vertising in these columns. A careful 
inspection of these will aid any man in 
making wise selections. 


We need dry weather, with a light 
wind, when trees are in bloom; just 
breeze enough to carry the pollen to 
every fruit-bearing bloom and insure a 
good crop. As every fruit-bearing tree 
puts forth all its strength to mature its 
seed, it is necessary that every seed be 
properly fertilized; if it is not, a defec- 
tive, mouldy core will be found in many 
otherwise good-looking apples. Such 
fruit will always be the first to spoil and 
should not be stored for winter use. 

Asparagus thrives best on a combina. 
tion of a good rich soil with perfect 
drainage. If the good drainage is absent, 
heavy compact soil is the worst place to 
try togrow it. The plant is frequently 
grown in sandy land and is thought by 
some to do wellin no other, simply for 
the reason that the drainage requirement 
is not fully appreciated. Asparagus be- 
gins to grow very early in the spring 
before ordinary land is dry enough to go 
on, therefore, it requires land in which 
water does not stand. Asparagus growth, 
however, is mostly water, so that 
heavy soil which will retain a certain 
amount of water and not leach itself dry 
is really desirable to secure a long bear- 
ing season. 

Heavy pruning of old trees will cause 
them to make extra efforts to produce a 
heavy crop for a few years, but it will be 
at the cost of the trees. The wounds 
made will never thoroughly heal; and 
even if new wood grows over the cut you 
will find a rotten place in the tree which 
will continue to increase until the tree 
dies. The first indication of the tree’s 
decay will be a growth on the body of 
the tree near the ground, of a toad-stool 
looking substance, which will continue 
to increase even after the tree is dead, 
and if there are any large roots near the 
surface it will sometimes grow on them. 
Never cut any wood from an old tree ex- 
cept dead or broken limbs. Clean up all 
grass and weeds during winter or early 
spring and burn them. It pays, for if 
there are any apples in this neighborhood 
you are sure to get them. 


Fertilize the Orchard. 

It is certain that any crop will exhaust 
the soil in time, whether of grain, grass 
or fruit. On some farms may be seen 
orchards of apple trees over half a cen- 
tury old. Every year these trees have 
produced fruit, and in return have re- 
ceived nothing in the form of fertilizer. 
It is estimated that an ordinary apple 
crop removes from an acre of soil about 
50 pounds of nitrogen, 40 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 75 pounds of potash. 
When clover is grown in the orchard the 
land is benefited by having its propor- 
tion of nitrogen increased but it will 
gain nothing in mineral matter. The 
land devoted to apples should receive 
fertilizer or manure every year, and when 
there is a heavy crop of apples in sight 
the fruit should be thinned out in the 
early stages of growth.—Fruit Growers’ 
Journal. 


Orchard Wisdom. 
Good drainage, natural or artificial, is 
essential to success. Trees are impa- 
tient of wet feet. 
Good tillage increases the available 
food supply of the soil and also conserves 
its moisture. 
Tillage should be begun just as soon 
as the ground is dry enough in the 
spring, and should be repeated as often 
as once in ten days throughout the grow- 
ing season, which extends from spring 
until July or August. 

Only cultivated crops should be al- 
lowed in orchards early in the season. 
Grain and hay should never be grown. 

Even hoed or cultivated crops may rob 
the trees of moisture or fertility if they 
are allowed to stand above the tree roots. 

Cultivators are the best crop to raise 
in an orchard. 

Watch a sod orchard. 
fail before you know it. 

Probably nine-tenths of the apple or- 
chards are in sod, and many of them are 
meadows. Of course they are failing.— 
Prof. Bailey. 


TO MAKE DAIRYING PAY... 


is a problem that is eas- 
ily solved if the farmer 
has good cows and a 
Safety Hand Sep- 
arator to do the 
skimming. The ma- 
chine will pay for it- 
self in six months and 
will last a lifetime. 
There is a consider- 
able saving of labor in 
its use when compared 


with the pan system, 
the 20 to 25 
per cent. savi 


ter fat. Our 7 
culars tell all about it. 


It will begin to 
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IF YOU PLAN! 


THE RIGHT SEEDS 


My new Seed Book tells allabout the best vari 
eties of Cabbage and everything of interest 
in seeds; how to grow them for profit, etc 





aus FREE six 2 


S and willsend you a sample packageof \a x 
Buckbee's Rockford Market Cabbase. Jt 

The BEST on earth, 
SS together with Beautiful and Instructive ) 
= Seed and Plant Kook. 
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Augusta Safe. Deposi 
Jpera House — Me 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER Haynes, Pres. 





Epwin C. Burteies, Natu’t W. Cors, 
W. H. Gannett, Cuas. H. Wurrs, 
cd. M. Heats. L. J. CROOKER. 
*. W. KinsMAN, Byrow Boyp, 

*. 8. Lyman, 


° > LL. 
G. T. STEVENS. 
a Horace E. Bowprrcs 
2n0. N. Lawrence, F. E. Smrrs. 


rem WILLIAMSON, 


ULeposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES. 
In Savings Department, interest paic 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent 
perannum on Deposits remaining THRE? 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed fron 
the 1st and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se- 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proot Safe Deposit Boxes 


To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
a H 9 to 4 daily. 
oS rESa LH 91 ¢ dally. Satarder 


you WANT 


the very best WHITE LEAD 
when you paint. There can be 
none better made than 


Burgess, Fobes & Co, 
Pure White Lead, - 


EVERY OUNCE WARRANTED PURE. 
OLD DUTCH CORROSION, 
GROUND IN PURE LINSEED OIL, 


Your dealer has it or will order it. 











BURGESS, FOBES & CO, PORTLAND MAINE. | ii! 





$135 for 90 Days, 


A few energetic ladies and gentlemen 
wanted to canvass. Above salary guaran 
anteed. Call on or address: 

J. EX. CrIiLLBNyY, 

14 Main Street, Belfast, Maine. 
REMOVED and 
permanently cured 
without pain or 
loss of blood. No 
plaster, knife or 
paste used. Book 

and circulars describ- 

ing treatment free. 

Address, 
Swedish Med. Co. 

LYNN, MASS. 
GENTS WANTED.—Good live men in ev- 
ery lo ality to represent a large manu 
facturing company and introduce their goods. 
Steady employment and large income in good 
legitimate business assured to men that are 
honest and willing to attend to business. 
References required. Send self-addressed, 


stamped envelope for reply, to THe Rex 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 228 Chartres 
4tl6 


Street, New Orleans, La. 


OOD ASHES. 


Canada, Hardwood, Unleached, Fine 
Screened, High Test. Smal! cost, big 
results. Also Lime, Land Plaster, etc. 

V. P. PERKINS, 693 10th Street, Brooklyn, 

% 4 4ti6 

PATENT secured or money all returned 
Vi Search free. Collamer & Co. 

1045 F St.,Washington, D.C 13t62e0w 
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Get into good physical condition. 


to poor digestion or irregular bowels. 


your system is really reinforced. It’s 

a stimulant that is followed by reactic 

Ask your druggist for it. 
DR. 


F. TRUE & 





Why—Because i 


It skims perfectly clean 


J. W. TH 


AVOID THE CRIP 


get | ‘ Then you can avoid grip—any conta 
Effects of grip are serious on those whose systems are filled with im puritie ue 


bealth, enable you to throw off the clutches of grip. 


Take True’s Elixir 


35 cents a bottle. 


——= 


VERY SUCCESSFU, 
farmer who raises fruits 
vegetables, berries 4, 

grain, knows by EXPerience 
the importance of having 
large percentage of 


Potash 


in his fertilizers. 


a 


If the fer. 
tilizer is too low in Potash ¢h 


harvest is sure to be small, ang 
of inferior quality. 


Our books tell about the proper fer) 
for all crops, and we will gladly sen 
free to any farmer, 


GERIIAN KALI Works, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


MAINE CENTRAL RAlLAusp 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Nov. 27, 1g99. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland. 7 A 
M.. 12.30, 1.15, 11.00 P. M., and 7 “ 
Sundays only, via Brunswie! anc Augusss’ 
1.10 P, M,, via Lewiston and Winthrop : | bs 
Brunewick, 12.15 and 8.05 A. M 5 
2.25 P. M., 8.15 A. M. Sundays on! 
Bath 7.16 A. M., 12.50 and 11.45 P.M: | 
Lewiston, (upper) 9.55 A.M.2.45 P.™ : 
Lewiston (lower) 6.50 A. M. and | 
111,10 P. M.; leave Gardiner, t|.)2 
A. M., 2.08 and 3.20 P. M., 
days only leave Augusta, 1.35 124 
M., 12.25 and 3.40 P. M., 9.15 A. M. Sundar 
only; leave Skowhegan, 8.20 A. M.\3;) 
M.; leave Waterville, 2.25, 9.55, 5.5. 4 ¥ 
and 13.05 and 4.30 P. M., 9.57 A. M. Sundyy 
oniy. . 

FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK 00; 
Leave r 4.35 A. M. and 2.05 P. y. 
2 aye yy and Mt. I 
e and Bar Harbor, 6.35 and 7.35 | 
4.36 P. M.; for Buacksport, 6.50 and |} toe 
M., 4.50 P. M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays on|y 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. fo 
Lewiston and Farmington. Train leave 
Portiand at 5.10 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath 
A ,and Waterville, and 1.10 and 5.5 
P. M. for Lewiston. ° 


Farmington, Phillips, Ki Id, Rangel 
Anson, Skow mm ‘Dee 


a 





= and s&s 
9.038 A.M Sun 


vt 


Branewick for Lewiston and Bath, and oy 
unction points for Skowh 

qucenting onday morning* and for Belfant 

Dexter, Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 


Sunday mornin« 

FOR POR D, BOSTON, and Wa 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 625 A. M. and 
4.10 P, M.. leave Houlton, 8.20 A. M., and 2.00 
P. M., via B. & A., 6.35 A. M., , ; 

P.: leave St. Stephen, 7.40 A. M., 4.40 
leave Vanceboro, 9.45 A. M. and 7.45 
leave Bar Harbor, 10.25 A. M., ) 
leave Elisworth, 11.53 A. M 2.30 and ¢ 
P. M.; leave Bucksport, 9 00 A. M., 3.00, 6.15 
P.M. 5.55 A. M. Mondaysonly; leave Bangor 
7.15 A.M.,1.30. t8.00and 11.45, P.M. 8.00 A.M 
Sundays only; leave Dover and Foxcroft (v4 
xter) 7.00 A. M.; leave Beifast. 7.15 A. M 
P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.20 A.M. 
1.35 P. M.; leave Waterville (via Winthrop 
2.30 P. M.; (via Augusta) 5.50 
2.25 3.10, 10.05 P M., 1.224. ¥ 
Sundays only; leave Augusta 6.30, 
10.00 A. M., 3.08, 3 43, 110,65 P.M. 1.55 & 
t . M. Sundays only; leave Bath, 

M., 3.66 P. M. 111.45 (midnight 
leave Brunswick, 7.40, 11.20 A. M 42: 
43 P. M., 12.26, 3.06 A. M. (night), 11,30 
A. M. Sundays only; leave Farmington, 8.40 
A M.. 2.30 P.M. leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 
11.00 A. M., 4.26 P, leave Lewiston 
(lower 6.5( 10.25 A. M., 111.10 P.M 

The morning train from Augusta, and fore 
acon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con 
aect for Rockland. Trains ran between At 

ta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven 
ient hours, for time ef which, as wel! as time 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above, ret- 
erence may be had to posters at stations ans 
other public places, or Time Table Folder wil) 
ve cheerfully furnished on application w the 
General Passenger Agent. 
tDaily. 


_ GEO, F. EVANS, 
Vice Pres. & Genera! Manager 
F. FE. Boorusy, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 


Nov. 25th, 1898 _ oan 
: WILLIS 
Sap Spout 


In « 
Handsomely made tr 
leable iron ar periort 
Full line of other MapieS r Goods 
UTica, ». 3 
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circular, 


CHARLES MILLAR & SON. 


= 6666606 











Meat smoked in a few hours wit 

KRAUSERS' LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, ner, 
Sweeter, and surer than the old way 5 fos 
crreular, bk. KARAUDSER & BRO, Milo, Pe 





True’s Elixir will put you in vigoro 
The reason is if you 






& vegetable tonic that really tones—no 
om. For 47 years a household remed 










cO., AUBURN, ME. 


WHAT IS THE BEST SEPARATOR ? 


THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES. 


t has the Triple Current Bow! 


which recovers all the cream in the milk. 
Skims Perfectly Clean ; Is Very Easy to Operate. 


WILLIAMSBURG, IOWA, July 28, 189 


The Improved U. S. Separator is giving splendid satisfactio 


and is very easy to operate. We w: 


not think of handling any milk without the Improved U. $ 
which I consider the best separator on the market. 


OMAS, Steward Iowa Co. Poor Farn 


Write for catalogues and further information to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE €0., - 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


ee 





Two Exciting Games. 





“Uncle Sam and Spain, or The Capture of Havana,” or 
>= — Klondike or Bust 


New and popular games for old and young. 


You want one or both and 


can have them for 10 cents 


(e-n) each, by sending one coupon for each game ordered, 


to THE MAINE FARMER office with name and addres*- 


A First-Class Checker Board with each game. 


If there are children in your home send for two and avoid 


family troubles. 


Only two can play at one time. 


ouT THis OoOuT. 





The Maine Farmer 


“KLONDIKE OR BUST” or 
“CAPTURE OF HAVANA.” 





mail. 
Maine. 


Stamps will only be 








This coupon and 10 cents (coin) will entitle you to one of the 
games. Enclose two 2-cent stamps for each game to be sent by 
Address Young Folks Dept., The Maine Farmer, Augusta, 


eee eee ee neeee 


Poe ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


accepted for postage. 
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pvery le 
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Wr iculars a 
this premium. 


Home Department. _ 


MAINE FARMER for 
s to how to obtain 





= ONLY ONE DAY AT A TIME. 


BY H. M. W. 


Only one day at a time 
Our burdens of grief we bear; 
Only ove day at a time, 
We carry our load of care. 


Only only day ata time, 


We suffer shame or loss ; 
Only one day at a time, 
We faint beneath our cross. 
Only one day ata time, 
We sink in afflictions deep, 
») with eager step 


Jeasure’s flowery steep. 


Just one day at a time, 
We learn the lessons of life; 

ons of faith and trust, 

vf bitterness fraught with strife 


ly one day at a time, 

We hope, or joy, or fear; 
one day ata time, 

We dream of danger near 


So patient let us bear 
The ills of each brief to-day ; 
romise of strength is given 


For! 
ich hour of our earthly stay 


For ¢ 
Only one day ata time, 
So rans our humble rhyme, 


For the Maine Farmer 


WHAT KILLED MY COON KITTIES? 


There were five of them, August kit 
tens, their parents a pretty black shag 
and a very large, long haired, white 
male 

Nig had coal black short hair, sleek 
and wiry as a rat, with feet and eyes al- 
ways a-dance with mischief, 

Coonie was also black but with the 
whitest of breast and paws and an inch 
wide white collar entirely around his 
neck. His coat was so long and shaggy, 


it required daily combings to keep it 
clear of tangles. 
Moff and Frisky and Baby White had 


pure white fur, It was so very white 
and fine their coats seemed like beauti 
ful, wooly fleeces, so white, that when 


they romped on the snow it was not 
always possible to see them. 

Never were five kittens more healthy, 
active and happy. I love to think what 
rollicking good times they had together. 
From earliest kittenhood they were 
trained to habits of perfect neatness and 
so were allowed free range of the house, 

Early and late they romped through 
the rooms, racing at breakneck speed, 
doubling in somersaults, closing in soft, 
woolly battles, furry balls of black and 
white, each hour some new prank and 
antic, always brimful of life and mis- 


chief. It made one feel young and gay 
just to see those five kittens live. 

Standing or sitting one was never safe 
from aswift chargefrom them. A quick 
spring, a scamper, a flirt of their plume 
tails and they were up your back, cosily |; 
perched on your shoulder, waving their 
plumes and contentedly purring as they 


watched the work go on. 
Nightfall was sure to bring a grand 
stampede as with noisy scampering over 


the furniture they merrily cuffed and 
boxed each other, I like to think of the 
good times I had sitting in the firelight 
and watching them play. 


They slept at night in a big, warmly 


padded arm-chair drawn close to the 
sitting-room stove. One by one, tired 
out with play, they would creep and 
stugele dowa in their cushiony night 
quarters like dear, sleepy, little children. 

They were so neat and dainty in all 
their habits, and such beautiful creat 
ures, I used to tell them—the three snow 
White beauties—that sometime they 
should sleep on cushions of blue velvet 
and lap their milk and catnip tea from a 
tilver porringer, I thought sure they 
Would live to grace the homes of some 


wealthy gentlewomen, and the price 
they would bring I had already planned 
8dozen w ays for spending. 

But Christmas week they all sickened 
and died with the dreadful cat distemper 





that in this and adjoining towns has 
killed scores of kitteus. The five sick 
ened and died alike. One hour seeming 
ee healthy, the next retched with 
whieh Pater as though poisoned, 
cece naan uatil their death from 

stour to thirty-six hours. They 
Yomited * , 


& greenish froth. Some of | 
| 


th rom} 
*m vomited worms but I think they 
Were disturbed 


th by the disease and not 
© Cau.e of it. 


I On 
oe our family physician and 
Cat doctors. I tried very hard to 


ave thy ; 
on those kittens. I gave calomel and 
) . 
we Ol, turpentine, salt and worm 
elixir 


I gava pepsin and bismuth, cat- 
" a seed tea, I gave whis- 
strength milk hoping to sustain their 
a Se the disease should abate. 
Cine bet © well'ones with worm medi- 
Would neces —— sickened, hoping they 
eo peer. ut they all died in spite 
. hgh am I cried over the loss and 
Bore mA The white ones seemed 
~ mg white babies than cats. 
thet anes | the medicine so patiently, 
ra . ooking into mine so wistfully, 
vq » cesseshing me to help them. 
cumbed | Y mother cats has since suc- 
Strong Be, the same disease, a big, 
Dine lives - cat that I thought sure had 
‘ween f ever a cat did, 
that kite name this dreadful disease 
my pets and give its cure? 
CLARIS8sA PoTTER. 


4 WORD To THE UNWISE. 
CV 


We 
tain an nantly encountering a cer- 
tat the w. “ct in the world, and that is 
82d com rd is full of timid, hesitating, 
Paratively useless, because self- 


hip and 





ady wants @ gold watch. | 
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VERY SUCCESSFUL. 
farmer who raises fruits 
vegetables, berries fe 

'*|grain, knows by experience 

: the importance of having 3 

*; | large percentage of 


. Potash 


i lin his fertilizers. If the fer. 
~, | tilizer is too low in Potash the 
harvest is sure to be small, ang 
of inferior quality. 


Our books tell about the proper fertilizer 
for all crops, and we will giadly send them 
Me free to any farmer, 


GERIIAN KALI WORKs, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILRUAD, 


Arrangement of Trains In Effect Nov. 27, 1g98, 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7 00 A 
cn | M.. 12.30, 1.15, 111,00 P. M., and 7.20 4. 4" 
Sundays only, via Brunswiec! ano August,’ 
1.10 P. M,, via Lewiston and Winthrop ; ta, 
Brunswick, 12.15 and 8.05 A. M, 11.95 
2.26 P. M., 8.15 A. M. Sundays only; leay 
g | Bath 7.16 A. M.,. 12.50 and 11.45 P.M; leave 





111,10 P. M.; leave Gardiner, t1.12 and 8.56 
3 ; 


tm, 1.35 and 9.19 
+» 9.15 A. M. Sundays 
only; leave Skowhegan, 8.20 A. M., 1.35 

M. ; leave Waterville, 2.25, 9.55, 5.5U A. M’ 
and 13.06 and 4.30 P. M., 9.67 A. M. Sundays 


only. 
FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOO 

Leave Bangor 4.35 A. M. and 2.05 Pr 
leave er for hn ay | Mt. Di 
163 | Fe and Bar Harbor, 6.35 and 7, 

6 P. M.; for Bucksport, 6.50 con't 1 toe 
M., 4.50 P. M., 6.45 P. M. Saturdays only, ~" 
hb. A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 


M; 


Lewiston and Farm n i 
aye | Portland at 5,10 P. M. for Brunswick, leaves 
Augusta, and Waterville, and 1.10. and 5.16 


— | P_M. for Lewiston. 


connectin 
’ and Bath, and i 
unction points for Skowh 

onday morning: and for Belfay’ 


exceptin 
ar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 


Dexter. 


PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WA 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 625 A. M. — 
4.10 P. M.. leave Houlton, 8.20 A. M., and 2.00 
P. M., via B. & A., 6.36 A. M.. 4.30 P.M. via 0 
P.: leaye St. Stephen, 7.40 A. M., 4.40 P.M: 

. | leave Vanceboro, 9.45 A. M. and 7.45 P. M: 
leave Bar Harbor, 10.25 A. M., 4.00 P.M: 

It leave Elisworth, 11.53 A. M 2.30 and 6.07 
* | P. M.; leave Backsport, 9 00 A. M., 3.00. 6.15 
P.M. 5.55 A. M. Mondaysonly; leave Bangor 


.M. 6. Bz 

7.15 A.M., 1.30. t8.00and 11.46, P.M. 8.00 AM. 

NE Sundays only; leave Dover and Foxcroft (via 

"*- | Dexter) 7.00 A. M.; leave Beifast. 7.15 A. M 
7 m4 ewe Jeave, Skowheran al 8.30 A. M., 

re; . M.; leave aterville (v i 

y [9124 M230 P.M“ scusta) Eh 


~ 


via A 


9.15 A. M. 2.25 3.10, 10.05 P M., 1.22 A. M. 
ys 9.60 A. M. Sundays only; leave A ta 6.30, 
10.U0 A. M., 3.08, 3 43, 110,66 P. M. 1.55 A’ 


en | M., 10.25 A. M. Sundays only; leave : 
7.15, 10,60 A M., 3.55 P. if amin 


M., 3. M. 11.45 (midnight); 
leave Brunswick, 7.40, 11.20 A. M., 4,22, 
4.43 P. M., 12.26, 3.06 A. M. (night), 11,30 
A. M. Sundays only; leave Farm m, 8.40 
. A M., 2.30 P. M. leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 
11.00 A. M., 4.256 P. M.; leave wiston 

nd | (lower 6.5( 10.25 A. M., t11.10 P. M. 
ed The morning train from A’ and fore 


oned above, ref- 
erence may be had to posters at stations ana 
other public places, or Time Table Folder will 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 


__. | General Passenger Agent. 

ay.| ‘Daily. 

ote _ GEO. F. EVANS, 

aa. Vice Pres. & General Manager. 


F. FE. Boorusy, Gen’! Pass. & Ti ‘ 
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— In one piece with hook. 
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— Meat smoked in a few hours with 

ed KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 

40. Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner, 

Ww sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send for 


circular. 


bh. KRAUSER & BRO.,, Milton, Pa 


THE CRIP 


Then you can avoid grip —any contagion. 
hose systems are filled with impurities due 
ls. True’s Elixir will put you in vigorous 
utches of grip. The reason is if you 


ue’s Elixir 
t’s a vegetable tonie that really tones—not 


ction. For 47 years a household remedy. 
bottle. 


& CO., AUBURN, ME. 

















BEST SEPARATOR ? 


JVED UNITED STATES. 


e it has the Triple Current Bowl 
vers all the cream in the milk. 


tly Clean ; Is Very Easy to Operate. 
WILLIAMSBURG, IOWA, July 28, 1898. 

. Separator is giving splendid satisfaction. 

an and is very easy to operate. We would 

g any milk without the Improved U. S., 

best separator on the market. 

'HOMAS, Steward Iowa Co. Poor Farm. 


gues and further information to 


MACHINE co., = Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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ting Games. 





he Capture of Havana,” or 
--—— "Klondike or Bust.” 


or old and young. 

d can have them for 10 cents 
coupon for each game ordered, 
. office with name and address. 
ith each game. 

ir home send for two and avoid 
can play at one time. 


=rs Out. 





— 


| “KLONDIKE OR BUST” or 
“CAPTURE OF HAVANA.” 





(coin) will entitle you to one of the 
amps for each game to be sent by 
Dept., The Maine Farmer, Augusta, 
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be accepted for postage. 
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4; GRAND PREMIUM. 





dy wants a gold watch. 
MAINE FARMER for 
to how to obtain 


Every la 
write the 
rticulars @S 
this premium. 


i Oe —_————— 
Home Department. 


ONLY ONE DAY AT A TIME. 











BY H. M. W. 
» day at a time 
Only one day a j 
Our burdeus of grief we bear; 
, y at a time, 
Only ove day a 
We carry our load of care. 
Only only day ata time, 
We suffer shame or loss ; 
Only one day at a time, 
We faint beneath our cross. 
Only one day at a time, 
We sink in afflictions deep, 
Orclim) w ith eager step 


Up pleasure’s flowery steep. 


Just one day ata time, 


We learn the lessons of life; 
Lessons of fa th and trust, 

Or of bitterness fraught with strife. 
Only one day at a time, 

We hope, or joy, or fear; 
Only one day at a time, 

We dream of danger near, 
§o patient let us bear 

The ills of each brief to-day ; 
For promise of strength is given 
For each hour of our earthly stay. 
Only one day at a time, 

So runs our humble rhyme. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
WHAT KILLED MY COON KITTIES? 


There were five of them, August kit- 
tens, their parents a pretty black shag 
and a very large, long haired, white 
male. 

Nig had coal black short hair, sleek 
and wiry as arat, with feet and eyes al- 
ways a-dance with mischief. 

Coonie was also black but with the 
whitest of breast and paws and an inch 
wide white collar entirely around his 
neck. His coat was so long and shaggy, 
it required daily combings to keep it 
clear of tangles. 

Moff and Frisky and Baby White had 
pure white fur. It was so very white 
and fine their coats seemed like beauti- 
ful, wooly fleeces, so white, that when 
they romped on the snow it was not 
always possible to see them. 

Never were five kittens more healthy, 
ativeand happy. I love to think what 
rollicking good times they had together. 
From earliest kittenhood they were 
trained to habits of perfect neatness and 
s0 were allowed free range of the house. 
Early and late they romped through 
the rooms, racing at breakneck speed, 
doubling in somersaults, closing in soft, 
woolly battles, furry balls of black and 
white, each hour some new prank and 
antic, always brimful of life and mis- 
chief. It made one feel young and gay 
just to see those five kittens live. 

Standing or sitting one was never safe 
from aswift chargefrom them. A quick 
spring, a scamper, a flirt of their plume 
tails and they were up your back, cosily 
perched on your shoulder, waving their 
plumes and contentedly purring as they 
watched the work go on. 

Nightfall was sure to bring a grand 
stampede as with noisy scampering over 
the furniture they merrily cuffed and 
boxed each other. I like to think of the 
good times I had sitting in the ftirelight 
and watching them play. 

They slept at night in a big, warmly 
padded arm-chair drawn close to the 
titting-room stove. One by one, tired 
out with play, they would creep and 
stuggle dowa in their cushiony night 
quarters like dear, sleepy, little children. 
They were so neat and dainty in all 
their habits, and such beautiful creat- 
ures, [ used to tell them—the three snow 
White beauties—that sometime they 
should sleep on cushions of blue velvet 
and lap their milk and catnip tea from a 
tilver porringer. I thought sure they 
Would live to grace the homes of some 
Wealthy gentlewomen, and the price 
they would bring I had already planned 
‘dozen ways for spending. 

But Christmas week they all sickened 
and died with the dreadful cat distemper 
that in this and adjoining towns has 
killed scores of kitteus. The five sick- 
ened and aied alike. One hour seeming 
Perfectly healthy, the next retched with 
Violent vomitings as though poisoned, 
Which continued until their death from 
Wwenty-four to thirty-six hours. They 
‘omited a greenish froth, Some of 
them vomited worms but I think they 


Were disturbed by the disease and not 
the cause of it, 


leonsulted our family physician and 


t 

~s Cat doctors. I tried very hard to 
“ma those kittens, I gave calomel and 
a oil, turpentine, salt and worm 
xir, 


we Ms, gave pepsin and bismuth, cat- 
pumpkin seed tea. I gave whis- 
dic milk hoping to sustain their 
— until the disease should abate. 
- thee well ones with worm medi- 
vo ore they sickened, hoping they 
®scape, but they all died in spite 
My care, 

ee lam I cried over the loss and 
on ny bee The white ones seemed 
They € little white babies than cats. 
a the medicine so patiently, 
= as looking into mine so wistfully, 
a beseeching me to help them. 
tates my mother cats has since suc- 
“med to the same disease, a big, 
a + arn cat that I thought sure had 

®s if ever a cat did. 
ae name this dreadful disease 
led my pets and give its cure? 


CLARISSA PoTTER. 


LE 
A WORD TO THE UNWISE. 





Pan Constantly encountering a cer- 
that th fact in the world, and that is 
tai ® World is full of timid, hesitating, 


Comparatively useless, because self- 





distrusting people, who doubt, postpone 
and finally give up in any undertaking 
which presents itself. They are afraid 
to give expression to any originality, 
either in word or deed; they have no 
confidence in their own judgment; they 
are constantly asking advice from other 
people; they take no chances for fear of 
failure; they hold back from any enter- 
prise which has not been pushed to suc 
cess; in a word, they are never sure of 
themselves or of anything else. 

One of the saddest elements of the case 
is the fact that oftentimes these persons 
are the ones possessing the greatest 
amount of ability in one, or perhaps in 
several directions. All with whom they 
come in contact recognize, to a greater 
or less degree, this ability, and naturally 
expect that it will be exercised in some 
profitable or beneficent way, while to 
their surprise and disappointment the 
one possessing it either seems uncon- 
scious of its possession, or, if willing to 
acknowledge it, ridicules the idea that it 
is good for anything or can ever be made 
so. This state of affairs is peculiarly ex- 
asperating to the relatives and friends of 
these individuals, and just in proportion 
to the amount of their interest and affec- 
tion. It is, too, a matter not only of un- 
favorable comment and criticism, but of 
increasing wonder and perplexity. 

Yet, assuming that there is no effect 
without adequate cause, it becomes a 
comparatively simple matter—to one who 
looks below the surface of things—to ex 
plain this seeming mystery. “What a 
crooked tree!” exclaimed a six-year-old 
to his father. ‘I guess some one trod 
on it when it was a little boy.”’ Let the 
fathers and mothers, the elder brothers 
and sisters, in families wh- re the younger 
members belong to the able and gifted, 
but self distrustful class, consider 
whether they have not themselves, con- 
sciously or otherwise, trodden under foot 
the budding ideas, aspirations and efforts 
of these tender young souls, in the early 
years when there exists the greatest sus- 
ceptibility to such outside influence. If 
these ideas have been slighted, if the as- 
pirations have been checked or diverted, 
if the efforts have been discouraged or 
ridiculed, the ones who have been guilty 
of these things should be, logically, the 
last ones to wonder at the result, much 
as they may vainly deplore it. 

As arule, it is the brightest and most 
promising child who will have the most 
original notions, as well as the one who 
will make the wildest, and sometimes, 
consequently, the most absurd, attempts 
to carry them out. Of course, the re- 
sults are often laughable, but when we 
consider that the average adult feels 
ridicule to be the sharpest weapon with 
which he can be struck, we cannot be 
surprised to find that to the young, sen- 
sitive and unresisting soul it carries de- 
struction and death. The thought is 
suppressed; the effort is concealed, or, 
more likely, abandoned; confidence in 
self is destroyed, and, as a natural result, 
incentive to effort and hope of accom- 
plishment completely perish. A child 
should never be discouraged, and, above 
all things, should never be ridiculed in 
anything which it tries faithfully to do— 
never, at any time, in any place, or under 
any circumstances.— Boston Transcript. 





A SPIRIT OF SUCCESS. 


One of the most potent elements of 
our success is our expectation that we 
shall succeed. With hand and brain we 
may work for success, and with all our 
might; but if we constantly fear failure 
and mentally prognosticate it, we create 
around ourselves an unfavorable atmos- 
phere, which will greatly help to fulfil 
our prophecy. 

Earnest and determined faith in our 
success, while we plan and work toward 
it, is a powerful factor against which 
few conditions in life long stand op- 
posed. Weare daily learning more and 
more of the reality of thought, learning 
that our thought about a matter influ- 
ences it as surely as our action toward 
it. Belief in the accomplishment of 
what we desire, and an intelligent plan- 
ning for it, while we await the pro- 
pitious moment to act, will often bring 
about the desired result without our co- 
éperation, while impulsive work without 
thought will as often fail. 

If we believe this to be true, or even 
if we do not, we may be able to make 
the theory useful in a practical way. If 
we do not believe it, it willdo no harm 
to test the matter, and so give ourselves 
a possible extra chance of success. 

Impress the feeling of success on your 
children in their school work. Believe 
sincerely that they will be promoted, 
that they are not to fail in their reci- 
tations, that their essays are to be excel- 
lent, and tell the little doubters that you 
think so. This mother’s faith in him is 
a tower of strength to a child, and gives 
him courage and confidence to conquer 
the most dreaded task. And if the spirit 
of success can do so much for a child, its 
intelligent application will surely do as 
much for ydu. 

Believe that there is a way out of your 
difficulties and that you will find it, even 
though you do not yet know where it 
lies nor in what way the help will come. 
—Ez. 





THE BACKWARD CHILD. 


The backward child may indeed be de- 
ficient in application, not in capacity. 
Should this be so, arouse him, not by a 
hailstorm of nagging or a downpour of 
fault-finding, but by a system of rewards 
lovingly adapted to his disposition and 
character. Suffer no discouragement to 
creep into your heart concerning him, 
and do not allow him or her to feel that 
there is reason for any doubt about the 
reaching the top of the ladder in due 
season. The top, mind, not the middle 
rounds; any one can reach these. Seta 
definite aim before your child, cultivate a 
high and noble ideal. But be willing to 
climb slowly. Hasteis at the root of 
many a failure, haste and lack of thor- 
oughness as one goes on. 

With a tender regret for lost oppor- 
tunities, who has not sometimes seen a 
mature woman timid, self-conscious, 
handicapped from youth to gray-hairs 
simply because she was a “backward” 
child once, and therefore was snubbed 
and ridiculed and pushed into the back- 
ground, while her sisters and brothers 
bore off the honors and were the objects 
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‘‘A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 


WALTER 


3 . 
ry 


** Has stood the test 


BAKER & CO.’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


of more than 100 years’ use among all 


classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


Costs less than O 


WALTER 
taaoe-uanx. Established | 780. 





—Medical and Surgical Journal. 


NE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


BAKER & CO. LTD.,; 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





of universal estimation? A wrong for 
life was done to the little daughter, and 
her daughter may perbaps suffer from 
the same old mistake, for wrongs are 
far reaching. Be pitiful and just to the 
backward child in your home.—Mar- 
garet EF. Sangster. 


Young Folks. 


A Jackknife, Camera, Gold 
Watch, or Bicycle, to every boy 
and girl reading the Farmer 
who will secure a club. Write 
the office at once for particulars. 

















WHEN PAPA’S SICK. 


When papa’s sick, my goodness sakes! 
Such awful, awful t'mes it makes. 

He speaks in oh! such lonesome tones, 
And gives such gas’ly kind of groans, 
And rolls his eyes and holds his head, 
And makes ma help him up to bed; 
While Sis and Bridget run to heat 

Hot water bags to warm his feet, 

And I must get the doctor quick— 

We have to jump when papa’s sick. 


When papa’s sick ma has to stand 

Right side the bed and hold his hand, 

While Sis she has to fan an’ fan, 

For he says he’s “a dyin’ man,” 

And wants the children round him to 

Be there when “sufferin’ pa gets through >” 
He says he wants to say good by 

And kiss us all and then he’!l die; 

Then moans and says his “breathin’s thick’’— 
It’s awful sad when papa’s sick. 


When papa’s sick he acts that way 
Until he hears the doctor say, 
“You've qnly got a cold, you know, 
You’!! be all right’n a day or so.” 
And then—well, say! you ought to see, 
He’s different as he can be, 
And growls and swears from noon to night 
Just cause his dinner ain’t cooked right, 
And all he does is fuss and kick— 
We’re all used up when papa’s sick. 
—Joe Lincoln, in L. A. W- Bulletin. 





COMPOSITIONS IN RHYME. 


Ted came up to the kitchen door ina 
slow, discouraged way, as if life held no 
attractions for him. 

“What's the matter, Ted? Did ye git 
a lickin’?”’ sung out Rob, who was laid 
up with a sore toe that he had “‘stubbed”’ 
in his barefoot, reckless running after a 
squirrel that was out of sight before he 
had time to pick himself up. 

Ted answered by a scornful glance, 
and, ‘‘Where’s mother?” 

**Gone to pot to see the kettle boil.” 

“Why, Rob Stevens! aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself?’ said his sister 
Jennie, who came in just then from 
school. 

“Well, I didn’t mean anything,” said 
Rob in ashamefaced way. ‘Mother's all 
right; she’s upstairs.” 

Ted did not wait to hear any more, but 
rushed upstairs and burst into the room 
where his mother was at work. 

“Oh, mother, the teacher says we've 
got to write a composition in rhyme this 
week, and I know I never can do it! 
Mother, do you s’pose he’d let anybody 
help us? Because 1 know you could help 


me; you can do anything,” in a burst of | 


boyish admiration. 

“Well, Ted, it wouldn’t be right for 
me to unless your teacher permits.” 

Ted’s face fell. ‘‘Well, by gracious! I 
sha‘n’t write any old compositien alone; 
I can tell him that.”’ 

“Teddy,” said his mother reprovingly, 
“that doesn’t sound very well for a boy 
that’s trying for the prize.” 

Atthe thought of the coveted prize 
Ted brightened a little. ‘Well, if he'll 
let you help me, I’! try.” 

Ted followed his mother down stairs 
and found Jennie telling Rob about it, 

“The teacher says we can have some 
help on them, as it’s the first time he’s 
asked us to write poetry.” 

“Oh, glory!’ Ted turned a somersault 
and then begun to hunt frantically fora 
pencil and paper. 

“Oh, Ted! Ted!” said his longsuffering 
mother, “‘you’ll have everything upset. 

Go and get a piece of wrapping paper 
out of the drawer in the pantry, and 
you'll find a pencil in the machine 
drawer.”’ 

“Now go ahead,” said Ted. 
ready.”’ 

“Why, Teddy, you don’t think I’m 
going to tell you just what to write! 
That wouldn’t be your composition at 
all.”’ 

“Well now mother!’ commenced Ted, 
in a regular whine. 

“Teddy Stevens! Stop this minute; 
I’ll have no whining,” and Ted knew it, 
for he straightened up immediately. 

‘‘Well, what shall I say?” 

“Can’t you sayin rhyme what your 
teacher has called for this week?” 

“Well, how will this do?” 


“Our teacher has called, this week, 
For a composition in rhyme, 

But I’m afraid that in my case 
Twill be a failure every time.” 

“Why, Ted, you're doing nicely!” 

“Splendid!” said Jennie. 

“It does rhyme pretty well, doesn’t 
it?” said Ted, very much encouraged. 

“Mother, what’s writing called that 
isn’t poetry?” 

“Prose, isn’t it?” said Rob. 

Ted looked at him with a scowl. 

“That’s right, Robbie,” said his 
mother. 

“Well, I didn’t ask him,” said Ted, 
not willing that Rob, who was so much 
younger, should tell him anything. 

“Let me see,”’ 

Our teacher has called, this week, 
For a composition in rhyme, 


Bat I’m afraid that in my case 
*Twill be a failure every time.” 


For in pews I’m nothing extra, 
And in poetry I’m worse,” 


“Tm all 





‘How does that sound, mother?” 


**You’re doing nicely.” 

Rob was beginning to look at him with 
respect, 

“But I think, perhaps, with a little help, 
I can make up one verse.” 

“IT don’t think you need any help if 
you keep on as well as that,” said Jen- 
nie. Ted looked pleased. 

“Well, now, what shall I write next?” 
“Our school at South E. in district No. 8, 

Is taught by P. H. Phillips, 

And he’s just the one to keep us straight,” 

“Why, that goes nice together, don’t 
it?’ said Ted, beginning to admire his 
own work. Rob was growing more re- 
spectful every minute. 

“By gracious! I wouldn’t say, “he’s 
just the one to keep us straight,’ if it 
didao’t come in so nice.” 

“Teddy,” said his mother, will you 
ever break yourself of that habit of say- 
ing ‘By gracious?’”’ 

“Well, I don’t swear, same’s Tom 
Davis does.” 

“IT should hope not Ted Stevens. 
don’t hear father swear.” 

“Well, of course [ wouldn’t swear.”’ 

“Well, Ted,” said his mother, ‘Show 
would you feel some day when you get 
old enough to go to college to be re- 
proved for that very habit?” 

“It would sound awful, wouldn’t it? 
| I guess [ must stop it.” 

“Well, what am I going to write next? 
I s’ pose I’ve got to finish this old compo- 
sition.” 

“Can’t you tell how large the school 
is,” suggested his mother. 

After thinking awhile Ted went on, 


You 


“The number in our school at present,” 


**Mother, what does trow mean?” 

‘Believe,’ answered mother. 
“The number in our school at present 

Is twenty-five, I trow: 

Our Superintendent says we’re doing well, 

And I think he’d ought to know.” 

“That does nicely Ted. Now a few 
more things and I think it would do for 
the first time.”’ 

“Oh, dear! I don’t know what else to 
write.”’ 

“Well, take time and think awhile.” 

“After pretty hard thinking for about 
ten minutes, during which Rob got pret- 
ty restless, Ted went on, 

“And so I think if we do our best, 
And persevere each hour, 

That we shall sometime find it true 
That ‘knowledge, is power.’” 

“Why, that’s splendid to finish up 
with, isn’t jt mother?” exclaimed Jennie. 

*T don’t like it very well,” said Ted, 
“it sounds too serious, now I'd rather 
have it 
And we boys think if we don’t study too hard 

And overtax our brains, 

That we’ll be in good trim to do our best 

In our next football game. 
but I don’t s’pose the teacher’d think 
that would do.” 

“T should think not,”’ said his mother, 
turning away to hide asmile. ‘But you 
see Ted you have your composition all 
written, and without any help.” 

**Well, now, honest, I didn't think I 
could write half as much when I began.”’ 
‘*‘What are you going to write, Jen?” 
| “Well, said Jennie hesitatingly, ‘I’ve 
| written a few lines, I don’t know as they 

| will do. 





{ Try never was beat but once, they say 

And when was that? yu ask it. 

’Twas when the old woman, simple soul, 
Tried to lift herself in a basket.” 


“So if try never was beat but once 
I’ll not change the story, 

Though as a poet, I don’t expect 
To cover myself with glory.” 


“And perhaps our teacher when 
our rhymes are passed in ; 

Will see I’ve no talent and 
won’t ask me again.” 

“Why, I think the teacher’ll call that 
pretty good. Yes, you both have done 
better than I expected” said the mother 

“You want to hear my rhyme?” asked 
Rob, not to be ®utdone by his older 
brother and sister. 

“Yes, let’s hear it,” said Ted and 
Jennie together and mother nodded, 

Ted and Jen, 

Have each written 
A p em.” 

“T'll bet my eyes, 
Ted’ll win a prize; 
And sister Jen. 
She too wiil win.” 


“Teacher’d call on me, 
If I was big; 

So you see I’m glad, 
I’m only a kid.” 

Mother said nothing, and Rob knew 
why. She didn’t approve of slang, and 
he knew it, and mother knew if her cov- 
eted praise was withheld it would do 
him more good in breaking him of the 
habit than a reproof in so many words. 
But Ted and Jennie thought he had 
done pretty well for a seven year old, 
and I[ think so too. 

“And now, Ted and Jennie, you have 
only te copy your rhymes neatly on 
writing paper and your task is done, and 
I hope you have learned that there is 
nothing like trying.” 





Dear Young Friends: I will write a 
letter to the Farmer because I have 
never written and am very much inter- 
ested in it and the young folks’ column. 
We have taken it quite a number of 
years and still continue to take it as it is 
a very nice paper. Iam a girl fifteen 
years of age and weigh a hundred and 
twenty-three. I have two sisters and a 
brother. Their names are Blanche, 
Essie and Charlie. I am the oldest girl. 
My brother is older than I. My sister 
Blanche, the sister next to me, is 13 and 
weighs 113. She is half a head taller 
than I.. Iam ten pounds heavier than 
she is. I wish we could keep the young 





folks’ column full. I will try if the rest 
of you will. I will not write avy more 
now for I don’t know as this will escape 
the waste basket. Your friend, 

D. A. H. 











In Abbot Village, Jan. 25, Ora M. Little- 
SPAS Feckmen to Miss Gertrude A. Roverts 
oO t 


In Addison, Jan. 28, John Siston of Jones- 
boro to Miss Annette Stanwood of Jonesport. 


zilla Mann, both of Old Town. 

] r 21, George H. Kichards 
to Miss Lottie May Danton. 4 
In Belfast, Jan. 31, Atfonso Jackson to Miss 
Katie Cante, both of Belmont, 

In Biddeford, Jan. 25, John B. Murphy to 
Miss Eliza H. Soule. 

In Brooklin, Jan. 21, Charles D. Blake to 
Miss Annie L. Batcheler, both of Brooklin. 

In Brunswick, Jan, 16, Harris T. Rodick of 
Brunswick to Miss Emma 8. Ferrin of Bath ; 
Jan. 20, Walter E. Johnson to Miss Mary L. 
Black, both of Harpswell. 

In Bucksport, Jan. 26, Samuel D. Eaton to 
iss Zetta M. Lawrence. 

In Columbia Falls, Jan. 28, Frank Morris to 


In Eden, J: 
Bertha Littlefield, both of Eden. 

In Franklin, Jan. 28, Samuel A. Bragdon to 
Miss Maud M. Doyle. 

In Harmony. Jan. 28, Leslie Elmer Jacobs 
to Miss Susie Etta Whittier, both of Harmony. 

In Jefferson. Jan. 2+, Byron F. Ludwig to 
Miss Maggie H. Martin, both of Waldoboro. 

In Jonesport, Jan 29, Alpheus Chandler of 
Columbia Falls to Miss Bertha Cummings of 
Coneqpert 

In Kenduskeag, Jan. 28, Albert Drew to 
Miss Mary E. Megguire, both of Glenburn. 

In Kittery, Jan. 22, Willard Emery to Miss 
Mary Amee. 

In Mt. Vernon, Jan. 30, Alvin M. Gordon of 
Mt. Vernon to Miss Edna A. Holden of Nor- 
way. 

in North Anson, Jan. 25, Rev. E. T. Crane 
to Miss Jennie E. Gahan. 

In Orient, dan 27, Edmund Grant of Glen- 
wood to Miss Nettie Maxwell. 

Iu Orland, Jan 21, DeForest Bennett to 
Mr-. Nancy Rowell, both of Orland. 

In Pittsfield, Jan. 30, Charles B. Patten to 
Miss Florence Loud 

In Portland, Feb. 1, Eugene M. Wilman of 
Scarboro to Miss Jane Henniger of Portland. 

Iu Saco, Jan. 27, Edward King to Miss Mary 
Currie, both of Saco. 

In Searsport, Jan. 39, Herbert A. Blanchard 
of Prospect to Miss Harriet M. Kingsbury of 
Winterport. 

In South Hancock, Jan. 26, Rev. Frederick 
McLain of Surry to Miss Annie Martin of 
Haucock. 

In Sullivan, Jan. 21, Harvey E. Crimmin to 
Miss : ida C. Leighton. 

In Waldo, Janu. 26, Horace Knowlton of 
Swanville to Louisiana Robinson of Morrill. 

In Waterville, Jan. 25, Horace A. Tozier to 
Miss Minnie Arbo; Jan. 29, Ernest E. Foster 
to Miss Blanche E. Neison. 


Died. 





In Bangor, Feb. 1, Gustavus L. Wyman, aged 
85 years,8 months; Feb. 2, Harlow P. Jones, 
aged 40 years; Jan. 29, William Cannon, aged 
73 years. 

In Belfast, Jan. 26, Vesta Monroe, aged 84 
years, 8 mouths; Jan. 27, William H. Brown, 

ed 79 years, 11 months. 

n Benton, Jan. 20, Mrs. William Paul, aged 
81 years. 

In Bethel, Jan. 27, Isaac C. Heath, aged 
about 70 years. 

In Blanchard, Jan, 31, 
aged 87 years. 

In Brooksville, Jan. 28, Mrs. Elvira Tibbetts, 

ed 88 years. ae 
n Brunswick, Jan. 27, Mrs. Lillian M. Alex 
ander, aged 35 years. : 

In Cape Elizabeth, Feb. 1, William E. Mer- 
rill, aged 75 years. 

In Centre Lovell, Jan. 
aged nearly 80 years. 

In Dever, Jan. 27, 
aged 52 years 

in Eastport, Jan. 28, Mrs. Nellie Pratt, aged 
41 years 

In Farmington, Jan. 27, Reuel Weston, for- 
merly of Madison, aged 71 years, 10 months. 

In Gardiner, Jan. 30, Mrs. Sarah B. Rogers, 

ed 95 years. 
n Hallowell, Jan. Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Gately, aged 79 years. : 

In Harmony. Jan. 24, Isaiah Chadbourn, 
aged 85 years; Jan. 22, Mrs. Naucy Smith, 
aged about 68 years. 

In Hartland, Jan. 26, Wesley M. Bowman; 
Jan. 31, Mrs dames W. Moor; Jan 31, Amasa 
J. Moor; Jan. 28, Mrs. J. C. Ham; Jan. 26, 
Mrs. Philanda Church. 

In Kittery, Jan. 26, Sylvester Marson, aged 
58 years. " 

In Lamoine, Jan. 26. Joel E. Young, aged 
74 years. 

fn North Bucksport, Jan. 25, Capt. L. W. 
Sanders, aged 61 years. 

in North Gorham, 
Smith, aged 68 years. , . 

In Norway, Feb. 3. Francis Marion Noble, 
aged nearly 43 years ‘ 

In North Yarmouth, Feb. 2, Harriet V., 
wife of Wm. F. Blanchard, aged 49 years, 4 
months. 

In Old Orchard, Feb. 2, Mrs. Martha D. 
Turner. aged 77 years. 

In Oxford, Jan. 29, Grace Grant, aged 22 


Jacob Blanchard, 


31, James Evans, 


Miss Mary 8. Sawyer, 


26, 


Jan, 24. Eunice L, 


years : 

In Pittsfield, Jan. 27, Eunice, wife of Ira 
Leighton, aged 8% years, 9 months. 

In Pleasantdale, Feb. 4, Jane Caylor, widow 
of the late Geo. L. Milliken, aged 84 years, 2 
months. 

In Portland, Feb. 3, Willie, son of Elbridge 
and Augusta Philbrick, aged 3 years; Feb. 
4. Mary. wife of Fred Ellery, aged 50 years; 
Feb. 4, John Montgomery, Jr., aged 27 years; 
Feb. 6, Walter, infant child of Bertha A. 
Johnson, aged 2 years, 3 months, 

In Rockland, Jan, 25, Eleanor W., wife of 
John P. French, aged 92 years, 6 months; 
Jan. 24, Lucy A., wife of Bradford K, Kalloch, 
aged 56 years. ‘ 

In Roque Bluff, Jan. 30, Paulina Thompson, 
aged 74 years, 7 months. 

In Searsport, Jan. 31, Ada Partridge. 

In South Princeton, Jap. 20, Rachel Taylor, 
aged 83 years. 

n Unity, Jan. 28, Mrs. A. F. Watson, aged 
64 years. 

In Waldoboro, Jan. 24, Francis Overlock, 
aged 68 years. ’ 

w_ Waterville, Jan. 30, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 


yrick. 

In Welchville, Jan. 29, Mrs. Martha Davis, 
a4ed 84 years 

In Wells, Jan. 23, John Kimball, aged 70 


years. 

In West Gardiner, Feb. 6, Sybil F. Topping, 
aged 74 years, 11 months. ‘ 

In West Harrington, Jan. 30, infant daugh 
ter of Ralph B. Nickles. 

In Winthrop, Jan. 28, Geo. W. Webb, aged 
72 years, 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


‘“*What is luck, Uncle Jim?” 

“Luck? Well, itis when a boy turns 
out to be as smart as his grandmother 
said he was.’’— Detroit Free Press. 


Success comes to those who persevere. 
If you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla faithfully 
and persistently, you will surely be ben- 
efited. 

Mistress—Hsve you cracked those nuts 
for dessert, Sarah? 

Maid—I’ve cracked the small ‘uns all 
right, mum; but the big’uns will take 
stronger jaws than mine to do.—The 
Sketch. 

If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth, 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem- 
edy, Mrs. WrnsLow’s SoorTHING Syrup, for 
children tocthins. It soothes the child, soft 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. Twenty- 
tive cents a bottle. 


A little fellow five years old, who had 
been wearing undershirts much too small 
for him, was one day, after having been 
washed, put into a garment as much too 
large as the other had been too small. 
Our six-year-old shrugged his shoulders 
shook himself, walked around, and fi- 
nally burst out with: ‘Ma, I do feel 
awful lonesome in this shirt!” 

The man who stands idly by and sees 
the life fading out of his wife’s face, 
sees her health going, sees her becoming 
old and fad and wrinkled when 
she should still be in the perfect enjuy- 
ment of vigorous, useful health, is either 
less than a man or else does not know of 
the one remedy which will bring her 
back to health and strength. Perhaps 
her husband cannot persuade her to go 
to her doctor, because she naturally 
dreads the inevitable ‘examinations’ 
and “local treatments.” He can per- 
suade her, if she needs persuasion, to 
take Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
This truly wonderful medicine has 
cured hundreds of women after the best 
physicians have failed. It has been in 
constant use and tested every day for 
thirty years. It isn’t an experiment, 
there are no chances about it. Itisa 
certain cure for all derangements, weak- 
nesses, irregularities and displacements 
of internal organs peculiar to women. 





ARE YOUR KID 


NEYS WEAK? 





HAVE YOU BLADDER OR 


URIC ACID TROUBLE ? 





You May Be Afflicted and Not Know It. 





solutely FREE by Mail. 


By Special Arrangement Every “Farmer” Reader, to Prove for 
Themselves the Wonderful Merits of SWAMP-ROOT, the 
Great Kidney Remedy, May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Ab- 





People are apt to believe that kidney 
disease is rather a rare disease, but re- 
cent discoveries have proved that it is a 
most common trouble indeed. 

And the proof of this is, that most 
diseases, perhaps 85 per cent., are caused 
in the beginning by disorders of the 
kidneys. 

You can’t be sick if your blood is 
pure, free from kidney poison and dis- 
ease- breeding germs. Your kidneys 
should keep itso. That's what they are 
there for. And as long as they are well 
they perform their duties with thorough- 
ness and dispatch. 

You are well when your kidneys are. 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy, will make your kidneys 
well when they are sick. 

Kidney trouble often comes from over- 
work or over-exertion. From exposure 
to cold and other weakening influences; 
from lifting or a strain, from over-eating 
or drinking. All these things weaken 
your kidneys and poisonous germs be- 
gin to creep into your blood. 

It is at just such times that Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Rovot is needed. 

When your kidneys are not doing their 
work, you have backache, headache, sed- 
iment in the urine, scalding irritation in 
passing it, obliged to go often during 
the day and to get up many times at 
night, dizziness, or irregular heart, blad- 
der or uric acid troubles, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sleeplessness, nervousness, 
irritability, sailow complexion, bloating, 
dropsy, tired feeling, loss of energy and 
ambition. 

Swamp-Root is the great medical tri- 
umph of the nineteenth century; discov- 
ered after years of untiring effort and 
research by the eminent kidney and 
bladder specialist, Dr. Kilmer, and has | 
truly wonderful restorative and healing 
action on the kidneys and bladder. 

The best proof of this is a trial, and 
nothing could be fairer than the offer to| 
send a sample bottle of this great dis- | 
covery absolutely free by mail. 

To get a sample bottle and a book giv- | 
ing some of the thousands upon thou-| 
sands of testimonial letters received from | 
sufferers cured, write to Dr. Kilmer & | 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and mention | 


will never change color, and will 


that each and every piece of th 
STANDARD amount of pure coir 
perfect. 


FULL SIZE. 


All of the ware is full regulation size. 


pie, and dessert-spoons are proper spoc 
which to eat soup. 


fit 


Old English. Only one letter on a piece. 


The Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Tables 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Knives 


Tbe Maine Farmer 1 year and 





POSTAGE 


1899 and not to any other paper in Maine. 


ANOTHER CRAND OFFER. 


and medicines the same as solid silver. 
is solid nickel-silver metal, and being perfectly white and hard it 


not, cannot turn brassy, corrode or rust. 


forks are specially designed for cutting and eating 


he Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Teaspoons for the club price of 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a Set of 6 Forks for the club price of 


The Maine Farmer 1 year anda set of 6 Coffee spoons for the club price of 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Dessert-spoons for the club price of 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and a set of 6 Dessert-forks for the club 2 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Sugar-shell and Butter-knife, both for 2 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Berry-spoon for the club price of 2. 
| Fie-Enile fer she cle’ price, of ‘ 2 
Maine Farmer 1 year and Gravvy- e for the club price o 
The Maine Farmer 1 year and Child’s Set (Knife, Fork and Spoon) for the club price of 1 
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I ISWAMP-ROOT 
| Na Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
.6hchVxXxe 


HI May take onc, two or tree 
teaspoonfuls before ¢ ‘ter meals 


and at bedtu \' 

| ® Children loss according t ae | 

| May commence with sna 1 doses | | 
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m, lumhago and Dricht’s 
which is the worst form « 
i kidney disease 
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| PREPARED ONLY BY il 
DR. KILMER & Co. 
BINGHAMTON, WN, Y. | | 
Sold by all Drugzgists. | 
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One-half the 50c. size; one-quarter the $1 size. 
that you read this liberal offer in the 
Augusta Maine Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent or one- 
dollar sizes at the drug stores. Don’t 
make any mistake, but make a note of 
the name, SWAMP-ROOT, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and remember it is pre- 
pared only by Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


Fine Silverware Free. 


HIS SILVER-PLATED WARE can be used in cooking, eating 


The base of this ware 


wear a lifetime. This ware will 
We absolutely guarantee 
is ware is plated with the full 


i-silver. In beauty and finish itis 





GUARANTEE 


We guarantee every piece of 
this ware to be exactly as it 
is described and to give en- 
tire satisfaction or money 
refunded. 


Dessert- 


ys with 














INITIAL LETTER cb piece of this ware (except the knives) 


engraved free of charge with an initial letter in 


Say what initial you want, 


PREMIUM OF FERS 


We will send the MAINE FARMER one year in advance 
and the Silverware to any one at the following prices: 


poons for the club price of 
for the club price of 


rice of 


PREPAID. 


This unprecedented offer is open to subscribers to the MAINE FARMER for 


SECURE YOUR PRESENTS AT ONCE. 





To Prevent Bad Spelling 
BUY see 


The Handiest Book in the English Language. 
raise it: by it; 
qeditore pralveiight in it; Book men recom: 
mend it; ey | pd needs it. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of ts, by 
SAMUEL H. BLACKWELL, 
Fairfield, Maine. 








“Words As They Look,” sisi 


Spee COUNTY.. .In Probate Court 
ine at Augusta, in vacation, January 31, 

On petition for the appointment of Tuomas 
J. Lyncu of Augusta, as administrator on the 
estate of Frank C. Lessor, late of Augusta, 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of February next, in the Maine 

er, @ mil nay ent in A 

that persons 1 

. hen to be held at 

and show case, if any, why the prayer 
said petition should not 


os 


Attest: W. A. Newcoms, 


aa 
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OUBT, TRY 
J ’ 


They have stood the test 
and have cured thomeaaens 
Debility, Dissines ee 3° 

as ili i 

ness and Vari ele At Mee aa 
They clear the brain, Strengthen 
the circulation, make digestion 
perfect, and impart a health 
s and losses are checked permanently, Unless Pati : 
often worries them into Insanity, Consumption or i, 
.~ with ety legal guarantee to cure or refund the 

orat 
For a me we offer one of our 83.00 Mage 


\ "dress 
FRED D. WYMAN, Chemist. Brewer, Me 
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day. A sweet-toned organ stood in an 
alcove, evidently constructed on purpose 
for it. In another room was a costly up- 
right piano. Marjorie’s rooms were 
fitted up to delight the taste of a pure 
young girl, and she had only to express 
a wish to have it gratified. 

But as the days passed, Marjorie 
missed something out of her life, and 
longed for the dear old ones from whom 
she had been separated. Her father 
never dreamed of this pain. For him 
she kept her brightest smiles and gayest 
words, and he was very happy. They 
lived quietly, passing many pleasant 
hours over books and music, and ming- 
ling but little in society. 

At last Mr. Stanton sent for Edith, 
and she came and made a long visit. 
After she had returned to her own home, 
the master of the house said to his 
daughter, as they sat in the library, one 
evening: ‘‘Perhaps, my dear, I have 
Jone wreng in not having your friends 
here at first. I suppose they were often 
in your thoughts.” 

“IT missed them, papa, of course. I 
ove you dearly, but it was pleasant to 
nave Edith here, and if her father and 
nother can come soon—”’ 

‘‘Whenever you please, Marjorie. I 
shall be ¢ lad to have them come, too, for 
| have not forgotten that I owe them a 
lebt which I can never pay.” 

And so, with added joys, a year glided 
»y, and St. Valentine’s day came again. 

Mr. Stanton had planned to make a 
ittle party in hisdaughter’s honor. Mr. 
nd Mrs. Selman and Edith came early 
n the day, and later, some of Marjorie’s 
‘oung friends were to arrive. The 
10usekeeper had made great prepara- 
ions for the occasion, and everything 
was in readiness. Marjorie received 
everal valentines, but late in the after- 
100n, when she was alone in her room 
or a few moments, one came which 
‘aused her heart to beat faster. When 
he broke the seal a slender gold hoop 
et with a sparkling diamond dropped 
ut, and a note which she read with 
ieightening color. 

“Dear Marjorie: I have waited a long 
ime, but now I must know my fate. 
have seen your father, aud obtained 
iis permission to win youifIcan. My 


ove for you has become a part of my 
ing. May I hope that you can love 
ne? Will you be my wife? If there 1s 
ny hope for me, wear this ring to-night, 


’ 


nd I shall be the happiest man alive.’ 
Ever yours, : 
GILBERT WARREN.’ 

Marjorie took the letter and ring and 
vent down stairs into the library where 
er father was seated. = 

“Have yon brought me a valentine? 
e asked, playfully. Then as he saw 
he ring, he added, seriously, “1 know 
vhat it means, my dear; I saw Gilbert 4 
ew days ago. My daughter, must this 
e 2”? 

Marjorie blushed painfully, and opened 
er lips to speak, but her father inter- 
epted her. 

“I can read my answer in your face, 
lear. So I must give you to Gilbert.’ 

“It will make no difference in my love 
or you,”’ she faltered. 

“God bless you, my daughter! But 
silbert must ‘make some arrangements 
o come here. I may take a son, but I 
annot part with my little girl.” 





$100 Reward, $100. = 
The reader of this paper will be p eased | 
earn that there is at least one dreaded dis 
ase that science has been able to cure 1m éa- 
is stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s > 
arrh Cure is the only positive cure know® 
o the medical fraternity. Catarrh being & COM 
titutional disease, requires _a constitutions” 
reatment. Hall’sCatarrh Cure is taken In; 
ernally, acting directly upor the a 
nucous surfaces of the system, thereby ©¢ 
grovying he unseen oO an 
ving the patient stre 
he constitution and assisting nature in joing 


red 
ure. Send for list of 


Add F.J.C 
a Sold by Drazgiata. 750. 
l’s family pills are the best. 


" Toledo, O 
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and healthy. 
forth its wel 
2, and prevents all di-essca, & 
y concentrated, ln qreamtl 
ivaday, Nothing on varth 


It will keep 
q@ill make yr 


wold for! ting 


your chickens stron 
ng pullets lay earl 
on 


. , >» J 
Bits ya tenth of a ces 
eosts Ly 


% Therefo o matter what kind of food you 
Ske it. = yo Sheridan’s Powd Ovherw 
Ese, me it this fail and winter will be lost when the 
your Pr" wg is very high, Itassures perfect aseit 
op) the food elements needed to produce eggs, 

on oe by druggists, grocers, feed dealers or by 
— nean’t getitsend tous, Ask firss 
ify? A a5 cts, five $1,_ Large 2-1b. can $1.20, Six cans 
One pac eo cample of Best Pov“TRyY Paper sent free 
Po JouNs iN & CO.,22 Custom House St,, Boston, Maga, 
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this 1 Will Do! 


[ will pay $100 reward for any case 
horse ail, curbs, splints, 
or similar trouble, that 


Tuttle’s 
Elixir 3 


: 


ot ¢ pile, 


knotted cords 


: will not cure. It is 
Coed and endorsed by the veterinary wonder ) 
the Adams Ex. Co. of the age, and every 
stable should have a bottle always on 
hand. Locates lameness when applied 
by remaining moist on the part affected. 
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Waits River, Vr. 

Dr. 8. A TUTTLE J 
I have used your Elizir on one of the 

ne that I ever saw on @ horse, and it entirely 
meness. Ialsoused tt for rheumatiom in my 









ed the lo 
ont, wi YY ust as good result, and will cheerfully recom- 


tto any one in want of @ Liniment. 
0. B. GOVR. 


Tuttle’s Family Elixir cures Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains, Mruises, Pains, etc. Samples of 
either Elixir mailed free for three 2-cent stamps 

re. Fifty cents buys either Elixir of 
uggist, or it will be sent direct on receipt 
ce. Particulars free. 


DR. S. A. TUTTLE, Sole Prop’r, 


27 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


“CHAS. F. DUNLAP, 


State agent 


The Preferred Accident Ins, Co., 


Of New York. 

THE PREFERRED writes more Insurance, 
pays claims more promptly, issues the most 
attractive policies at a lower qromiam. than 
any Accident Company in the World 

Writing over %8,960,000.00 in 1897; being 
nearly one-half the entire personal acci- 
dent insurance written in this State by 
stock companies. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO, 


Of Newark, N. J. 
ASSETS OVER 863,000,000.00, 


It has done business nearly 53 years in 
Maine, to the entire satisfaction of its mem 

rs, and to-day offers the most desirabie 
olicy ‘ ontract of any Company doing busi- 
ness in the State. For the past five, ten, fif. 
teen er twenty years, its expenses to total in- 
come have been the lowest of any Company 
in America. Exact Justice to all its members 
being its watchword. Cash Surrender Values 
ftated in the policy. 

For further particulars, write or apply to 


Cc. F. DUNLAP, District Agent, 
28 Exchange St., PORTLAND, ME. 
Agonts Wanted. 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANs 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 











Deposits, April 10, 1897, $6,044,254.85. 


Surplus, $450,000, 
TRUSTEES. 
J. H. MANuEy, LENDALL TITCOMB, 
L. C. Cornisu, B, F. PARROTT, 


TREBY JOHNSON. 
Deposits are placed on interest the first of 
February, May, August and November. 
Interest paid or credited im account on th: 
Wednesday of February and Aagust. 
posits are exempt by law from all taxer 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 
pecial privileges afforded to Executor: 
Administrators, Guardians. ) Marrice 
Women and minors. 
EDWIN OC. DUDLEY, Treasurer 
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A SINCLE SHO 


ee won a battle. Steady bombardment with 
ig guns, little guns and rapid fire pieces counts. 
ehave all sorts of ammunition. Write for it. 


PAGE V : FEN ‘ ; 
VO EN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


=) HOOK ON—CUT OFF 


The easiest-working, closest- 
cutting, simplest, strongest 
and handiest dehorer 














f is the latest 
or 4? IMPROVED 
CONVEX’ DEHORNER 


Rover crushes the horn nor pulls it apart. Made 
2 an entirely new principle. Catalogue free. 
A. ERSTER & DICKINSON, Box 82 Christiana, Pa. 
*stera trade supplied’ from Chicago salesroom. 


CUT CLOVER HAY, 


Ready for use, $1.75 per 100 Ibs. 
Clover Meal $2.00 per 100 Ibs. 


Put up in 50 pound sacks. W 
. e carry in 
sock a full line of Poultry Supplies. 7 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, 
Portland, Maine. 


Poultrymen. . 


~ Postal and 
raps, Poultry Meat, Poultry Bone, Bone 
AS our own manufacture. 
be und oyster shells, etc., delivered on cars 
re in 100 lb. bags. 
SAG ADAHOC FERTILIZER co., 
a Bowdoinham, Me. 
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ne evitorce,” 
the best egg produci 
g Condition Powder Known. 
W Regular Price, 50c. 
temo? this to introduce our other» poul 
mils Vere and Digs of Poult 
Klet, n an seases of Poultry. 
HE 8. C’ STUBBS CO., Bradshaw, Neb. 


‘ey 82-page pamphlet on 
Ashes as a Fertilizer,” 


for the aski E 
farmer sho! hove enn 


GEO. STEVENS, 


PETERBORO’, ONT., 
Canada. 


ICTOR incuba 
Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regu simplest, most 
Pi or ye 
- Olrew 
GEO. ERTEL 00., QUINCY, ILL. § 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. .In Probate Court, 
» oan 
K a Augusta, in vacation, February 6, 


A Cert 
he AIN INSTRUMENT, to be 
rrr and fn ot LIZABRTH a 
deceased 5 ugus county, 
i ted for probate: 


That notice thereof be given 
Weeks gu: i 
Fert Wocery gom Bs Gate 


al@*", a newspaper printed ti A 
ot Promen® interested may dat a Court 
pit 
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W. A. Nuwromn, Register. 16 
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A CHAMPION PERCHERON. 














Mr. Percy Ricker, East Fairfield, has 
se'd his Van Helmont colt to Mr. C. H. 
Nelson, Waterville, for $250. This horse 
with its mate has gone out of the State 
as a fancy pair. 





The new Maine bred and owned mares 
have become eligible to the Great Brood 
mare list the past season. One is Agnes 
M., bv Gen. Withers, dam of Con. With- 
ers, 2.1614, and Agnes Wilkes (p) 2.213. 
The other is Louviska by Constellation, 
dam of Norland, 2.2244, and Mellette (p) 
2.2414. There are, doubtless, others. 








When a lawyer gets a touch of speed 
fever, itis apt to go hard with him. 
This is the case with A. Simmons Esq., 
No. Anson, who, having a very promis- 
ing and beautiful St. Croix tilly, has now 
added another, and will probably have 


)| a string ready for the early races within 


afew years. The best of the story is 


, | that the individuals are choice. 





W. L. Eaton of Calais, has sold his 
fast pacing stallion, Nominee Prince, to 
Charles H. Berry of Houlton, He was 
the favorite in this city and Lewis- 
ton fair, winning his races in three 
straight heats against Paul T. and other 
horses with records better than 2.17. 
Nominee Prince has a record of 2.19144 
over half mile track and can lower it to 
12 or 15 this summer. It is thought 
that this borse if taken to Rigby, could 
no doubt pace in 2.10. He weighs 1000 
pounds and stands 15-3 hands high. 
Nominee Prince was brought into Maine 
by Charles Buxton, Eastport, who first 
developed him for races. 





E. H. Greeley of Elisworth, one of the 
owners of the Hathorn Stock Farm, 
Pittsfield, has a large number of his fast 
horses at the farm and will bring more of 
them at anearly date. He is very much 
pleased with the way everything is going 
on at the farm. His horses are to be 
seen on the street every day, and many 
of them are taking part in the fast 
brashes to the road which are being in- 
dulged in by the different horsemen of 
the place. Mr. Greeley will soon ship 
his very promising colt by Bingen to the 
farm, as well as Leavitt and a number of 
other good ones. Mr. Fisher, the train- 
er, says that the horses are all wintering 
in excellent shape. 





C. A. Eveleth, Farmington, is nicely 
situated on what is known as the old 
Gleason farm, a large and productive 
farm, with a model farm house and two 
barns, one 40x60, the other 42x80, but 
with cellar under the whole. The large 
barn is well fitted up with box stalls, 
which makes it convenient for the taking 
of horses to board, which Mr. Eveleth 
does to quite an extent. He has now on 
hand a four-year-old filly, sired by Nel- 
son, 2.09; dam, a Knox mare. Thisisa 
finely-proportioned, good-sized, chestnut 
mare, owned by Al Dolliver, Farmington, 
a five-year-old, chestnut mare, sired by a 
son of Nelson; dam, the same Knox 
mare. She is a large, handsome mare, 
and good-gaited, also owned by Mr. Dol- 
liver, a coal black stud colt, a weanling, 
sired by Nelson’s Wilkes; dam, the same 
Knox mare. This is a promising little 
fellow, owned by Mr. Dolliver. In the 
same stall with the above weanling stood 
another coal black, weanling stud colt, 
sired by Likewise—owned by Geo. Ives 
of Connecticut. This is another fine 
little fellow, and as proud appearing as a 
peacock. Mr. Eveleth’s son, A. L. Eve- 
leth, has bought within a year an inbred 
Flying Eaton stallion, a compact, strong. 
ly-built horse, weight, 1,060 pounds, and 
has some good stock to his credit. He 
also owns a yearling filly, sired by Gray- 
son, by Elector, by old Electioneer; dam 
by Hinds’s Knox, a three-year-old bay 
mare, with black mane and tail, sired by 
Sir Charles, by Kentucky Prince, by 
Clark’s Chief, by Mambrino Chief; dam, 
by Hinds’s Knox, a handsome, smooth. 
going colt, one that would attract atten- 
tion anywhere. Mr. Eveleth also has 
many more good horses of his own. 





HERCULES 11,527. 


Champion Percheron of New England. 


At Wilkes Farm, Dover, Maine, may 
be seen a pair of kings. One is Her- 
cules, whose likeness we preseft here- 
with, a thoroughbred Percheron stallion, 
foaled May 7, 1889, bred by the late Col. 
H. H. Hale, Bradford, Mass., sired by 
Mayor Dome 4345 (110); dam, Vivienne 
4736 (2455), grand dam, Lisette, owned 
by the government of France. Her- 
cules is black with star and right hind 
foot white, stands about 1634 hands and 
weighs 1,500 pounds. In competition 
with the best in the land, he has never 
been beaten in the show ring. He has 
won first prize at New England Fair at 
Worcester, Mass., first prize at Bay State 
Fair, first prize at Boston Horse Show, 
besides several first premiums at Maine 
State and Eastern Maine State Fairs in 
the classes for Percheron stallions. In 
August, 1897, he won the sweepstakes 
premium over all breeds at the New 
England Fair at Rigby, and two weeks 
later at Eastern Me. State Fair he again 
won the sweepstakes premium for all 
large breeds. In 1898, he again won the 
sweepstakes premium at both Maine 
State and Eastern Me. State Fairs. As 
an individual he is near perfection as 
horses grow, has very fine style and ac- 
tion, and his offspring are simply types 
of himself. He is owned by D. E. Lar- 
rabee of Dover, Me., who will send his 





very lately brought this famous stallion 














Hercules 11,527, owned by D. E. Larrabee, Dover, Me. 





to his farm where he will stand for ser- 
vice this season. He was sired by Elec- 
tioneer, sire of Arion 2.0734, Sunol 2.0814 
and 163 others with standard records; 
dam, Edith Carr by Clark Chief. This 
magnificent animal possesses in a very 
high degree the qualities breeders should 
strive to produce. His weight in stud 
condition is about 1300 lbs., therefore, 
he will get size; he has good style, 
boundless courage, first class speed and 
splendid, all round action. As a trotter 
he has been a great success. 

Without the advantage of Palo Alto 
training this horse won every race in his 
two year old form, taking a record close 
to 2.30 which he reduced to 2.224 asa 
3-year-old and as a 5-year-old to 2.1734 to 
high wheel sulky. Campbell’s Election- 
eer is the sire of Lymboleer 2.0914, 2- 
year-old world’s race record (over half 
mile track) 211. Dependance 2 1914, 
Respond 2.1914 and Bowman’s Election 
eer 2.2644. Here is the kind of a horse 
to breed to, a horse that possesses in a 
high degree those qualities so rarely 
found in one horse., i. e., size, courage, 
speed and the stoutest and best of breed- 
ing. A sire of extreme speed and first 
class race horses, as well as elegant road 
horses, possessing size, beauty, and 
speed, those very essential qualities iu 
road horses is what we are lvoking for 
and find in this horse. It will be well 
for the horse breeders of Maine if they 
improve this opportunity to secure some 
of the priceless blood of Electioneer 
through one of his best sons. It is av 
opportunity that should not be lost. 





HORSE SHOW JUDGES. 


Directors Adopt Rules Which Will Govern 
Their Work. 


The directors of the Boston Horse 
Show have adopted the following rules 
on judging for the coming exhibition: 

First—the day and hour appointed for 
judging each class will be announced in 
the programme, and judges are request- 
ed to be in attendance punctually at the 
time set for judging the class on which 
they adjudicate. 

Second—Each judge will be provided 
with a book specifying the classes on 
which he adjudicates, with the number 
of each horse, without the name of the 
exhibitor. Where necessary, the pedi- 
grees of the horses will be given, and 
the judges will be particularly requested 
not to apply for any further information 
in regard to the animals then competing. 

Third— No stallion kept for service or 
brood mare shall be rejected as unsound, 
unless suffering from one of the follow- 
ing hereditary diseases: Roaring, whist- 
ling, ringbones, spavin, navicular dis- 
ease or cataract. 

Fourth—The results of all veterinary 
examinations will be regarded as confi- 
dential. 

Fifth—Wher the judges consider it 
necessary, they may ride or drive any of 
the contesting horses, to determine their 
respective merits. 

Sixth—Should the number of entries 
in any of the classes warrant the holding 
of preliminary trials, the times for such 
judging will be given in the programme, 
together with that for the final adjudica- 
tion. 

The entries for the show will close on 
March 25, with the secretary, 50 State 
street. 

Mr. E. H. Greeley has been selected as 
one of the judges on roadsters, rigs, etc. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
FROM THE VETERAN BUYER. 





Mr. Bishop Found Seme Good Ones. 
Mr. Editor: Arrived home and am 
once more domiciled at last. We were 
rather surprised at Gardiner to find you 
were not on hand for the refreshments 
served on that occasion, but glad you 
were not there to be drenched. We 
bought a grand pair of horses there. 
From Gardiner we went to Foxcroft and 
saw a very fine showing. The turn out 
was very good and I bought as fine a 
horse there as I ever saw. We took a 
special to Pittsfield and saw a great lot 
there. Some very fine colts were shown 








Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 


sof ail nimente ior mattl or severe ction. 


the place 
stallion catalogue for 1899 to any one | Kemorss 
who may send for it. 4 

His stable companion is Campbell’s 


Electioneer 2.173{. Mr. Larrabee has 








from Greeley & Connwoi’s breeding faim. | 
That afternoon we hired a team from | 
Cal. Morrill, and such a team; they took 
us from Pittsfield to Skowhegan, facing 
a gale, inside of two hours. How's that 
for a road team? You can get them 
only in Maine. 

We had a good time at Skowhegan. 
The showing of horses was ‘more than 
fine and we bought one horse. Went to 
Waterville, bought a pair from friend 
Nelson, which with the team I got at 
Gardiner, made as fine a four-in-hand as 
I want to look at. That evening we 
went to Lewiston. The next murning 
had our trot on the river and purchased 
one of Pompilly Bros., that with the 
mare [ got at Skowhegan made as pretty 
a team as one would wish to see. We 
also bought a pair of chestnuts 16 hands, 
that can take a premium in most any 
place. 

In all I got ten horses, as grand a lot 
as ever left the State at one time. 
one of them but would be a prize winner 
in any show in the country. Now for a 
man that went there not intending to 
buy, don’t you thiak that is doing pretty 
well besides having a lot of fun? If a 
man wants a pleasure trip, go to Maine 
in winter and take in the sleigh rides. 
If that won’t cure the grip and gout I 
don’t think anything will. I hope soon 
to have another trip of the same kind 
That is the way to show horses for the 
market for it brings the people together, 
they enjoy the trot and have a general 














good time. Yours cordially, 
G. W. BisHop. 
Poultry. 
Remember that Bowker’s Animal 


| Meal is sold only in yellow bags and yel- 
| low packages. The original; richest in 


protein. 


W. C. Emery, No. Anson, has recently 
| purchased two sows and a boar of Dr. 
|W. H. Gaskell of Taunton, Mass., that 
| are fine specimens of the breed. Mr. 
| Emery has been making additions to the 
|number of hens he is wintering in the 
way of some choice Buff Cochin pullets, 
the first being from R. G. Buffington, 
Fall River, Mass. 


Delmont J. Spinney, Allen’s Mills, is a 
young man starting in the poultry busi- 
ness. He keeps the pure blood Barred 
Plymouth Rock, has now a flock of 30 
pullets and hens, headed by a handsome, 
full-blooded cockerel. Mr. Spinney’s is 
a fancy lot, well wortby of being in the 
best of breeder’s pens. He says anybody 
can have laying hens in the winter if 
they only have a mind to. 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 

Mr. Editor: ‘Your poultry notes are 
so helpful and practical that we turn to 
that page as soon as we -receive the 
Farmer. I get more helpful suggestions 
from the Farmer than any other publica- 
tion.” S. A. 

York County. 

KENNEBUNK, Feb. 2. 

Mr. Editor: “I am much pleased 
with the egg case you are sending out, 
and thank you for your generosity.” 

J. E. R. 
BIDDEFORD, Jan. 30. 

Mr. Editor: ‘‘Many thanks for the egg 
case received as a premium. I am much 
pleased with it. Long live the Maine 
Farmer. R. 8S. G. 


LAY TWO HUNDRED EGGS. 

Can we produce hens that will lay 200 
eggs per annum? Without a doubt. 
How? By scientific breeding, as for a 
good butter cow or a cow milker, as for 
a good trotting or high jumping horse. 
Experiments have been made to increase 
the number of rows of corn on the cob 
with succcess. The same method is ap- 
plicable to poultry breeding. We will 
start with a hen that lays 120 eggs. 
Some of her chicks will lay 150 per year. 
From these we will pick out layers, and 
so on until 200 or better are the result. 
At the same time it is just as essential 
to breed out males from prolific layers as 
it is the females. In fact, it is more so. 
If we look after the breeding of the fe- 
males only, we will introduce on the 
male side blood which is lacking in pro- 
ficiency and thus check every attempt in 
progress. It is just as essential that the 
male should be from a hen which laid 
175 eggs and from a male that was bred 
from a hen that laid 150 eggs as it is 
that the hen was from one that laid 175 
eggs and whose mother laid 150 eggs.— 
Poultry Herald. 


DRESSED POULTRY AND EGGS. 
The Farmer is able to present in this 








issue through the favor of Farm Poultry 


Not; 


the tine cuts of dressed poultry and eggs 
shown at the Boston Poultry Show in 
January. The magnitude of this feat- 
ure of the exhibit will suggest itself to 
the reader as he studies the illustrations. 
Especially is this the case with the eggs. 
It was one of the best object lessons 
ever furnished of the value of breeds for 
poultry and the great variety of eggs 
needed only the backing of reliable year- 
ly records to enforce the full lesson of 
worth. The fancy ruled the show but 
the utility man has his fingers in the 
crack of the door and it will open more 
and more until the one standard of prac- 
tical service for the pocketbook governs 
in every department outside of the 
classes for pure bloods. 


POULTRY SHOW AT CALAIS. 

The wide awake, energetic breeders of 
the St. Croix valley are building a good 
reputation by their continued effort to 
hold yearly exhibitions, and still further 
improve the quality of the stock, kept 
in that section. We hope to receive the 
awards, in season to publish in this 


issue. 
The 5th annual show, was held at 


Calais the 3lst day of January and the 
Ist and 2d days of *February. The 
birds were scored by Judge H. B. May,of 
Natick, Mass., who well understands 
his business and gave entire satisfacti n 
to the competitors in all classes by his 
fair and just scores. The number of 
birds shown was not as great as in for 
mer years, but were of better quality and 
more varieties were on exhibition than 
at any previous shows. This was the 
first time in the history of the associa- 
tion that entry fees were charged on 
birds and premiums paid, and it was a 
success. No one wants to go back to 
the former plan of charging no entrance 
fees. The show, on the whole, was bet- 
ter than many previous ones. 


THE KIND OF LAND FOR POULTRY. 

One of the advantages of keeping poul 
try is that cheap land will answer, says 
Poultry Keeper. While a cow requires 
land that produces good pasturage the 
hen can exist anywhere. The man who 
cannot buy land at $100 an acre, can use 
land worth only $20 anacre. Mr. C. A. 
Manry of Arkansas, calls attention to the 
subject, as follows: “Is rich land espe- 
cially desirable for a poultry run of ordi- 
nary fertility? Is the difference in price 
in the two grades of land justifiable for 
raising green food? For three hundred 
hens, how much land is desired?” 

The poorest sandy soil is the best for 
fowl, not that such land provides grass 
(though it will give some kind of green 
food) but because on such land, gapes, 
cholera and other diseases seldom ap- 
pear. The rich soil, abounding in hu- 
mus, is the kind on which disease flour- 
ishes best. All land should be dry, how- 
ever, as dampness must be avoided. It 
is well to keep not over 100 hens on one 
acre, and if land is cheap and one has 
plenty of it, 50 hens on an acre only 
should be kept. This point has often 
been urged upon our readers, as rocky, 
rough land is abundant and worth but 
little for pasturage and nothing for til- 


lage. Maine has gréat possibilities for 
the hens. 


INCUBATORS. 


A Winslow correspondent asks in re- 
gard to value of incubators, the temper- 
ature at which they should be run and 
whether moisture is needed beyond the 
natural evaporation of the pans: 

The first requisite for success in arti- 
ficial poultry culture is a room where the 
incubator can be kept at an even tem- 
perature. Variations outside in this cold 
climate will cause variations inside, and 
these must be reduced to the minimum 
in order to realize success in hatching. 
No part of an ordinary dwelling is so 
good as the cellar to set an incubator in, 
because the temperature is more even. 
In answer to our correspondent, would 
say: 

ist. Keep the temperature of the incu- 
bator as near 102° F. as possible. 

2d. Authorities differ in regard to ap- 
plying moisture, but the practice still 
prevails of moistening the eggs with 
blood-warm water the last few days be- 
fore time to hatch. There is no question 
but the artificial hatching of chicks is to 
increase year by year, as men find the 
profit of the business and are able to 
overcome the difficulties. The brooder 
must be kept clean, with plenty of fine 
gravel on the bottom, and this should be 
changed frequently. It will be well to 
sow rye or rape seed in boxes of earth, 
and have the tender shoots ready to chop 
fine for the chickens. See Mr. Rice’s 





ration for young chicks in the last 
Farmer ' 
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pptrawberry Culturist, 50c.; Total, $2.00, 
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BREED TO PLEASE BUYERS. 
Come to Elmwood Farm before booking mares for 98. 








FRENCH COACH 


Road Horse Establishment of the East. 
PREPOTENT ROAD HORSE SIRES 


‘Gemare, Lothaire, Telemaque and Lavater, 


150 COLTS AT FARM. | 





/ Grand Bargains in Pure Bred Stallions out of Imported Mares. 
Finsly Iiustrated Catalogue, season of 1898, sont free to any one. 
| 


|| Half blood pairs and single horses for sale, every | 
|| One having size, style, intelligence, courage and action. 
| COME AND SEE ME, OR WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 

et 


$ J. S. SANBORN, LEWISTON JUNC?ION, 


GRAND CLUBBING LISI. 
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In order to place before our readers the opportunity 
to secure, with the MAINE FARMER some of the best pub- 
lications for the farm and home, the following grand club- 
bing list is announced, to all who pay one year in advance. 
No publication can make a more generous offer, placing, as 
it does, the issues of the MAINE FARMER before its readers 
at nominal expense. Read this great list and send in your 


subscription for the coming year. 


We offer both for 
$2.00 


Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Hoard’s Dairyman, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

1.75 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Breeder’s Gazette, $2.00; 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Canadian Horticulturist, $1.25; 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

New York Tribune, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

New York World, Tri- Weekly, $1.50; Total, $3, 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Co-operative Farmer, N. B,, $1.00; Total. $2.50; 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Poultry Monthly, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Farm Poultry, Semi-Monthly, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Rural New-Yorker, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Country Gentleman, $2.00; Total, $3.50, 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, and Youth’s Companion, 
$1.75; Total, $3.25, new subscribers only, 

Maine Farmer, $1.50, 

Woman’s Home Companion, $1.00; Total, $2.50, 


The Maine Farmer and Standard Atlas of the 
World. Maps 15x22 and 22x30. Revised 
to July, 1890. The most complete and 
superb Atlas published, 


Total, $3.50, 2.50 


Total, $2.75 2.25 


1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
3.00 
2.75 


1.75 


1.50 


The Maine Farmer and one choice double bladed 
Jackknife, warranted, 


1.50 


The Maine Farmer and Samantha Among the 
Brethren, the best of this nuted author’s 
books, 


1.50 
1.50 


The Maine Farmer and Samantha at Saratoga, 


The Maine Farmer and Mrs. Lincoln’s Celebrated 
Cook Book, 


The Maine Farmer and 5 volumes Cyclopedia 
of Useful Knowledge, 


1.50 


1.50 


The Maine Farmer and one Ladies’ Waltham, 
stem-winding, hunting-case, solid gold 
watch, $32.00, 

The Maine Farmer, and one Gent’s 15-year 


guaranteed, Gold filled case, 7 jewels, 
Watch, $24.00, 12.00 


Write the MAINE FARMER for terms for any Gift 
desired. 


fi 


15.00 





6 Butler Makers: 


You are constantly wanting 


Parchment Butter Paper. 


Why not have it printed and socarry an 
added advertisement on every pound ? 


The MAINE FARMER has contracted with one of 
the large mills in the country, and will keep a supply on 
hand of the very best paper made. All sizes and weights. 


Send for prices and samples, 
We will please you. 


MAINE FARMER PUBLISHING CO., Augusta, Me. 


Plain or printed. 
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Pratts, Climbing Plants, 
“ EST NOVELTIES. 








